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Most  opportunel)'  for  our  purpose  of  giving  additional  statistical  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  the  "  Internal  Slave  Trade  and  Domestic 
Slavery"  in  Africa,  comes  the  work  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  on 
the  African  Slave  Trade.  The  following  extract  gives  full  confirmation 
of  the  views  which  we  have  already  advanced  on  this  subject. 

MOHAMMEDAN   SLAVE    TRADE. 

Hitherto,  I  have  confined  my  observations  to  the  traffic  across  the 
Atlantic,  from  the  east  and  west  coast  of  Africa ;  there  is  yet  another 
drain  upon  this  unhappy  country,  in  the  immense  trade  which  is  carried 
on  for  the  supply  of  the  Mohammedan  markets  of  Morocco,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the  borders  of  Asia. 

This  commerce  comprises  two  distinct  divisions,  1st,  the  maritime,  the 
victims  of  which  are  shipped  from  the  north-east  coast,  in  Arab  vessels, 
and  2d,  the  Desert,  which  is  carried  on,  by  means  of  caravans,  to  Bar- 
bary,  Egypt,  &c. 

The  maritime  trade  is  principally  conducted  by  the  subjects  of  the 
Imaum  of  Muskat ;  and  as  this  is  a  brancli  of  our  subject,  heretofore  but 
little  known,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  as  to  its  extent,  the  countries 
which  it  supplies,  and  the  amount  of  its  annual  export. 

Captain  Cogan,  of  the  Indian  Navy,  who,  from  his  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Imaum,  and  from  having  been  his  accredited  agent  in  England, 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  this  Prince  and 
his  subjects,  has  informed  me  that  the  Imaun's  African  dominions  extend 
from  Cape  Delgado,  about  10°  S.  Lat.,  to  the  Rio  dos  Fuegos,  under  the 
Line ;  and  that  formerly  this  coast  was  notorious,  for  its  traffic  in  slaves, 
with  Christians  as  well  as  Mohammedans  ;  the  River  Lindy,  and  the 
Island  of  Zanzebar,  being  the  principal  marts  for  the  supply  of  the 
Christian  market. 

In  1822,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  Captain  Moresby,  R.  N.,  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Government,  with  the  Imaum,  by  which  the  trade  with 
Christian   countries  was    declared   abolished   for  ever,    throughout  his 
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dominions  and  dependencies  ;  but  this  arrangement,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  in  any  way  touch  upon  the  Slave  Trade  carried  on  by 
the  Imaum's  subjects,  with  those  of  their  own  faith. 

By  means  of  this  reserved  trade,  shaves  are  exported  to  Zanebar;  to 
the  ports  on  both  sides  of  the  Arabian  Gulf;  to  the  markets  of  Egypt, 
Cairo,  and  Alexandria;  to  the  south  part  of  Arabia ;  to  both  sides  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  to  the  north-west  coasts  of  India;  to  the  island  of  Java, 
and  to  most  of  the  Eastern  islands.  The  vessels  which  convey  these 
negroes  are  in  general  the  property  of  Arabs,  or  other  Mahommedan 
traders. 

Both  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  who  was  long  resident  at  Ceylon  in  a 
judicial  situation,  and  Captain  Cogan,  have  heard  the  number,  thus  ex- 
ported, reckoned  at  50,000  per  annum ;  but  Captain  Cogan  admits 
20,000  to  be  the  number  legally  exported  from  Africa,  upon  which  the 
Imaum  derives  a  revenue  of  so  much  per  head  ;  and  he  also  admits  that 
there  is,  besides,  an  illicit  trade,  by  which  10,000  more  may  be  smug- 
gled every  year. 

All  travellers  wlio  have  recently  visited  tlie  chief  seats  of  this  traffic, 
agree  in  describing  it  as  very  considerable. 

"At  Muskat,"  says  Lieutenant  Wellsted,*  "about  4000  slaves  of 
both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  are  disposed  of  annually." 

Captain  Cook,  (to  whom  I  have  already  referred,)  who  returned,  in 
1838,  from  a  trading  voyage  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  informs  me, 
that  he  was  at  Zanzebar  at  several  dilTerent  periods,  and  that  he  always 
"  found  the  slave-market,  held  there  daily,  fully  supplied.  He  could  not 
ascertain  the  number  annually  sold,  but  slaves  were  constantly  arriving 
in  droves,  of  from  50  to  100  each,  and  found  a  ready  sale  ;  they  were 
chiefly,"  he  understood,  "  purcliased  by  Arab  merchants  for  the  supply 
of  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  and  the  ports  along  the  Arabian  Gulf,  to 
the  markets  of  wliich  countries  hundreds  were  carried  off  and  sold 
daily." 

Many,  however,  are  kept  in  Zanzebar,  where  there  are  sugar  and 
spice  plantations,  and  wliere,  according  to  Rusclienberger,t  the  popula- 
tion amounts  to  150,000,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  slaves. 

I  also  tind,  from  Lieutenant  Wellsted, |  that  there  is  a  Slave  Trade 
carried  on  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia  by  the  Somaulys,  who 
inhabit  the  coast  of  Berbera,  between  Cape  Guardafui  and  the  Straits  of 
Babel  Mandel. 

1  am  therefore  warranted  in  taking  Captain  Cogan's  estimate,  viz. 
30,000  per  annum,  as  the  number  of  nesfroes  annually  drained  off  by  the 
Mohammedan  Slave  Trade  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa. § 

*  VVellstea's  Travels  in  Arabia,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  388. 

j-  Ruschenbcrger's  Voyage,  1835,  6,  7.  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

:):  Wellsted's  Travels  in  Arabia,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  363. 

§  There  seems  also  to  be  an  export  of  slaves  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  to  their  possessions  in  Hindustan,  which,  as  appears  from  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers,  commenced  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  In  a  despatch  to  the  Court  of  Directors  from  the  Bom- 
bay Government,  dated  12th  May,  1838,  Mr.  Erskine,  resident  at  Kattywar  (in  the 
province  of  Guzerat),  states,  that  •'  a  considerable  importation  of  slaves  takes  place,  at 
Dieu,  both  directly  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  from  Goa,  and  Dumaun,  f'-^m  whence 
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Desert,  or  Caravan  .Slave  Trade. — I  now  come  to  the  other  division, 
that  of  the  Desert,  or  caravan  Slave  Trade  ;  and  here  I  shall  briefly  notice 
the  countries  which  furnish  its  victims,  so  that  we  may  see  how  vast  a 
region  lies  under  its  withering  inlluence. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  no  Mohammedan  is  allowed  to  enslave  one 
of  his  own  faith.  The  powerful  Negro  Moslem  kingdoms,  south  of  the 
desert,  are  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  freed  from  the  evils  of  this  com- 
merce ;  and  the  countries  from  which  it  is  supplieil  are  almost  entirely 
Pagan,  or  only  partially  Mohammedan,  and  comprehend,  in  addition  to 
the  Pagan  tribes  (chiefly  Tibboos),  which  are  scattered  over  parts  of  the 
Desert,  and  lie  intermixed  among  the  Moslem  kingdoms,  all  the  northern 
part  of  Pagan  Negroland,  reaching,  in  a  continuous  line,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Senegal  to  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
The  Negro  Mohammedans,  though  not  themselves  sufferers  from  this 
Slave  Trade,  are  active  agents  in  carrying  it  on. 

The  Mohammedan  towns  of  Jenne,  Timbucloo  ;  Kano  and  Sackatoo, 
in  Houssa;  Kouka  and  Angornou,  in  Bornou  ;  Wawa,  or  Ware,  the 
capital  of  Waday  ;  and  Cobba  the  capital  of  Darfour, — are  so  many  large 
■warehouses,  where  the  stores  of  human  merchandise  are  kept  for  the 
supply  of  the  Arab  carriers  or  traders,  who  convey  them  in  caravans 
across  the  Desert.  The  Soudan*  negroes,  so  conveyed,  and  by  many 
different  routes,!  are  not  only  intended  for  the  supply  of  Barbary  and 
Egypt,  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from  its  mouth  to  the  southern  fron- 
tiers of  Abyssinia,  but,  as  I  have  learnt  from  a  variety  of  authorities, 
they  are  exported  to  Turkey,  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Bokhara.^ 

With  regard  to  the  number  thus  annually  exported,  the  absence  of 
official  documents,  the  imperfect  evidence  afforded  by  the  statements  of 
African  travellers,  and  the  immense  extont  of  the  subject  itself,  in  its  geo- 
graphical relations,  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  any-thing  ap- 
proaching to  a  correct  estimate. 

For  these  reasons,  and  as  I  have  no  wish  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
producible  proofs,  I  shall  not  estimate  the  Mohammedan  Slave  Trade  at 
a  greater  extent  than  that  which  I  am  fairly  entitled  to  assume,  from  the 
observations  of  African  travellers. 

Jackson,  in  his  Travels  in  Africa, §  speaks  of  a  caravan  from  Tim- 
buctoo  to  Talilet,  in  1805,  consisting  of  "  2000  persons,  and  1800 
camels." 

Riley  tells  us,||  that  the  Moor,  Sidi  Hamet,  informed  him,  that  in  one 
yearly  caravan  with  which  he  travelled  (1807)  from  Timbuctoo  to  Mo- 
rocco, there  were  2000  slaves. 

they  are  brought  into  the  province.  For  this  I  may  conlulcntly  say,  I  see  no  remedy 
whatever,  as  it  rests  entirely  with  the  T3iilish  Government  to  say  how  far  they  consider 
it  politic  to  interfere  with  their  alHes  the  Portuguese  on  this  important  question." 

*  The  term  "  Soudan"  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  countries  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
Saharra  or  Great  Desert. 

f  The  great  posts  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Desert,  where  the  traders  collect,  ap- 
pear to  be  Wednoon,  Tafilet,  Fes,  and  Ghadanies;  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan ; 
and  Sioul  and  Shendy,  on  the  Nile. 

t  The  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  in  his  account  of  Caubul  (London,  1839, 
vol.  1. p.  318),  says,  "there  are  slaves  in  Afghanistan:  Abyssinians  and  Negroes  are 
sometimes  brought  from  Arabia." 

§  Jackson's  Travels,  1809,  p.  339.         I  Riley's  Narrative,  p.  383. 
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Captain  Lyon*  gives  5000  or  5500,  as  the  annual  import  into  Fezzan ; 
and  Kitchie,t  who  travelled  with  him,  says,  that  in  1919,  5000  slaves 
arrived  at  Mourzouk  from  Soudan. 

Kitter,:!^  in  his  observations  on  the  Slave  Trade,  tells  us,  that  the 
Darfour  caravans  arrive  yearly  at  Cairo,  from  the  interior,  varying  in 
their  numbers  according  to  time  and  circumstances  ;  the  smaller  caravans, 
consisting  of  from  5000  to  6000  (according  to  Browne, §  only  1000)  ;  the 
larger,  which  however  do  not  often  arrive,  of  about  12,000. [|  Far  fewer 
come  down  the  Nile  with  the  Scnaar  caravan,  and  only  a  few  from 
Bornou  through  Fezzan,  by  the  Maugraby  caravan,  although  hunting- 
parties  are  fitted  out  in  Bornou,  against  the  negroes,  in  the  adjoining 
highlands. 

Browne,  who  resided  in  Darfour  three  years,  about  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  says,  that  in  the  caravan  with  which  he  travelled  through 
the  Desert  to  Cairo,  there  were  5000  slaves.^ 

Burkhardt,  who  travelled  in  Nubia,  &(;.,  in  1814,  informs  us,**  that 
5000  slaves  are  annually  sold  in  the  market  of  Shendy,  "  of  whom  2500 
are  carried  off  by  the  Souakin  merchants,  and  1500  by  those  of  Egypt; 
the  remainder  go  to  Dongola  and  the  Bedouins,  wlio  live  to  the  east  of 
Shendy,  towards  Akbara  and  the  Red  Sea ;"  and  he  afterwards  says, ft 
"  Souakin,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  Slave 
Trade  markets  in  eastern  Africa;  it  imports  annually,  from  Shendy  and 
Senaar,  from  2000  to  3000  slaves,  equalling  nearly,  in  this  respect,  Esne 
and  Siout,  in  Egypt,  and  Massouah  in  Abyssinia,  where,  as  I  afterwards 
learnt  at  Djidda,  there  is  an  annual  transit  from  tlie  interior  of  about  3500 
slaves.  From  these  four  points,  from  the  southern  harbours  of  Abyssinia, 
and  from  the  Somauly  and  Mozambique  coast,  it  may  be  computed,  that 
Egypt  and  Arabia  draw  an  annual  supply  of  15,000  or  20,000  slaves, 
brought  from  the  interior  of  AtVica."J| 

Colonel  Leake,  who  was  in  Egypt  a  few  years  ago,  has  informed  me, 
that  besides  the  supply  from  Shendy,  noticed  by  Burkhardt,  Cairo  de- 
rives an  additional  number  of  5000  annually,  which  are  brought  to  the 
market  there,  from  Soudan,  by  other  routes. 

Dr.  Holroyd,  who  has  lately  returned  from  travelling  in  Nubia  and 
Kordofan,  has  stated  that  the  Pacha  of  Egypt's  troops  bring  into  Kordofan 
captives  from  his  northern  frontiers,  to  the  amount  of  7000  or  8000 
annually  ;  that  about  one  half  so  introduced  are  retained  for  the  use  of 

*  Lyon's  Narrative.  London,  1S2I,  pp.  188,  189. 

f  Ritchie,  quoted  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  1820,  No.  45,  p.  228. 

i  A  German,  who  published  a  geographical  work  in  1820,  p.  380. 

§  Browne's  Travels,  1793,  p.  246. 

II  Ml' moires  sur  L'Egypte,  torn,  iii.,  p.  303.     Lapaiiouse,  iv.  p.  77. 

%  Pinkerton's  Voyages,  &c.  vol.  xv.  p.  15.5. 

**  Burkhardt's  Travels,  p.  324.         ff  lb.  p.  442 

tt  In  the  'Times'  newspaper  of  the  14th  February,  1839,  I  find  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  11th,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  "the  paper  read  was 
an  account  of  the  survey  of  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia  by  Captain  Haines  of  the 
Indian  navy."  After  describing  Aden,  he  says,  "The  next  town  of  importance  is  Mok- 
hara,  containing  about  4500  inhabitants,  with  a  very  considerable  trade,  particularly  in 
slaves.  The  writer  has  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market,  at  one  time,  no  less  than 
700  Nubian  girls,  subject  to  all  the  brutality  and  insults  of  their  masters;  the  prices 
which  they  fetch  varying  from  71.  to  25/. 
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the  army  and  the  inhabitants,  wliile  the  other  half  are  sokl  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Shendy  and  Siout:  that  5000  negroes,  annually,  reach  Cairo 
by  Es  Souan,  but  that  others  also  are  brought  there  from  Abyssinia  by 
the  Red  Sea,  and  from  Darfour,  by  the  Desert ;  and  that  slaves  are  con- 
veyed from  Senaar,  by  three  separate  routes,  in  daily  caravans,  varying 
in  extent  from  5  to  200.  Dr.  Holroyd  visited  the  governor  of  Kordofan 
in  1837;  he  had  just  tlien  returned  from  a  "  gaaoua,"  (slave-hunt)  at 
Gibel  Nooba,  the  product  of  which  was  2187  negroes.  From  these, 
"  the  physician  to  tlie  foices  was  selecting  able-bodied  men  for  the  army ; 
but  so  repeatedly  has  the  Pacha  waged  war  against  this  chain  of  moun- 
tains, that  the  population  has  been  completely  drained,  and  from  the 
above  number,  only  250  men  were  deemed  fit  for  military  service."* 

Dr.  Bowring,  wlio  visited  Egypt  in  1837,  has  informed  me,  that  he 
estimates  the  annual  importation  of  slaves  into  Egypt  at  from  10,000  to 
12,000  ;  that  the  arrivals  in  Kordofan  amount  to  about  the  same  number: 
that  in  1827,  a  single  caravan  brought  2820  slaves  to  Siout,  but  that,  in 
general,  the  annual  arrivals  tliere  fluctuate  between  500  and  5000  ;  and 
that  such  is  the  facility  of  introducing  slaves,  that  they  "now  filtrate  into 
Egypt  by  almost  daily  arrivals." 

From  the  authorities  which  I  have  now  given,  I  think  I  may  fairly 
estimate  the  northern  or  Desert  portion  of  the  Mohammedan  Slave  Trade 
at  20,000  per  annum. 

I  am  aware  that  this  amount  is  far  below  the  numbers  given  by  others 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  subject:  for  example,  the  eminent 
eastern  traveller.  Count  de  Laborde,  estimates  the  number  that  are  an- 
nually carried  into  slavery  from  East  Soudan,  Abyssinia,  &c.  at  30,000. 
He  also  tells  us  that,  in  the  kingdom  of  Darfour,  an  independent  Slave 
Trade  is  carried  on  ;t  and  Burkhardt  states,  that  Egypt  and  Arabia  to- 
gether, draw  an  annual  supply  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  from  the  same 
countries  ;  but  having  no  desire  to  depart  from  the  rule  1  have  laid  down, 
of  stating  nothing  upon  conjecture,  however  reasonable  that  conjecture 
may  be,  I  shall  not  take  more  than 

For  the  Desert  trade 20,000^ 

which,  added  to  the  annual  export  from  the  eastern  coast, 

proved  to  be  __.-.---         30,000 

gives  the  number  of  ..-.---         50,000 

as  the  annual  amount  of  the  Mohammedan  Slave  Trade. § 

*  Statement  of  Dr.  Holroyd,  yet  unpublished. 

f  Chasse  aux  Negrcs.     Leon  de  Laborde.     Paris,  Dupont  et  Cie.,  1838,  pp.  14  and 
17. 

^  The  following  are  some  of  these  authorities: — 
1st.  For  the  number  exported  annually  from  Soudan  to  Morocco,  &c.,  I  take 

Jackson  and  Riley  at  -  -  -  -  .  -  -       2000 

2d.  From  Soudan  to  Mourzouk.  Lyon  and  Ritchie  give  -  -  •'iOOO 

.3d.  From  Abyssinia  to  Arabia,  &c.,  Burkhardt  says,  about  -  -       3500 

4th.  From  Al)yssinia,  Kordofan,  and  Darfour,  to  Egypt,  Arabia,  &c.,  I  take 

Browne,  Burkhardt,  Col.  Leake,  Count  de  Laborde,  Dr.  Hohoyd,  and 

Dr.  Bowring,  at         ..,..--     12,000 

Total  for  Desert  trade         22,500 
§  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  I  have  not  taken  into  the  account  the  number 
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The  following  article  from  a  radical  and  reforming  quarter  may  well 
make  certain  radicals  and  revolutionists  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  pause. 
The  fruition  of  English  efforts  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce  the 
United  States  to  desire  the  like.  The  proper  example  has  been  set  by 
the  latter  in  African  Colonization,  which,  or  at  least  some  analogous  plan, 
Mr.  Buxton  is  at  length  compelled  to  admit,  is  the  only  plan  for  putting  a 
stop  to  the  slave-trade. — Ed.  Her. 

From  the  London  Spectator. 

MR.  BUXTON'S  AFRICAN  SLAVE-TRADE. 

In  reviewing  the  life  and  character  of  Wileerforce,!  we  observed, 
that,  "  allowing  for  the  growing  humanity  of  the  age,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  negro  race  has  benelited  much  by  his  efforts.  He 
has  turned  an  open  trade,  capable  of  regulation,  into  an  illicit  intercourse, 
which  cannot  admit  of  it,  and  aggravated  the  horrors  of  the  voyage  ; 
w^hilst,  whatever  discouragement  has  been  given  to  cultivation  in  our 
own  colonies — which  an  honest  government  could  have  controlled — has 
been  the  cause  of  fresh  importations  in  other  countries,  over  which  we 
have  no  control  whatever."  This,  and  more  than  this,  has  received  a 
frightful  confirmation  in  the  pages  of  the  friend,  coadjutor,  and  successor 
of  William  AVilberforce.  Fifty  years  ago,  as  Mr.  Buxton  informs  his 
readers,  the  annual  exportation  of  negroes,  from  Africa,  was  estimated  at 
80,000  :  it  is  now  at  least  200,000 ;  with  a  proportionate  mortality  in 
Africa  during  the  journey  to  the  coast,  and  the  delay  at  the  slave-stations. 
The  horrors  of  the  voyage  are  fearfully  increased.     The  old  regulation 

of  slaves  vyhich  are  required  for  the  home  slavery  of  the  Mohammedan  provinces  and 
kingdoms  in  Central  Africa.  These  are  very  extensive  and  [populous,  and  travellers 
inform  us  that  the  bulk  of  their  population  is  composed  of  slaves.  We  have  therefore 
the  powerful  nations  of  Houssa  (including  the  Felatahs),  Bornou,  Begarmi,  and  Dar- 
four,  all  draining  off  from  Soudan  annual  supplies  of  negroes,  for  domestic  and  agri- 
cultural purposes,  besides  those  procured  for  the  foreign  trade.  On  this  head,  Burk- 
hardt  says,*  "  I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  numbers  exported  from  Sou- 
dan to  Egypt  and  Arabia  bears  only  a  small  proportion  to  those  kept  by  the  Mussulmen 
of  the  southern  country  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  whole  number  yearly 
darived  by  purchase  or  by  force  from  the  nations  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  At  IBerber 
and  Shcndy  there  is  scarcely  a  house  which  does  not  possess  one  or  two  slaves,  and 
five  or  six  are  frequently  seen  in  the  same  family  ;  the  great  people  and  chiefs  keep 
them  by  dozens.  As  high  up  the  Nile  as  Senaar,  the  same  system  prevails,  as  well  as 
westwards  to  Kordofan,  Darfour,  and  thence  towards  Bornou.  All  the  Bedouin  tribes, 
also,  who  surround  those  countries  are  well  stocked  with  slaves.  If  we  may  judge  of 
their  numbers  by  those  kept  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  (and  I  was  assured'by  the  tra- 
ders that  slaves  were  more  numerous  in  those  distant  countries  than  even  at  Shendy,) 
it  is  evident  that  the  number  exported  towards  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Barbary,  is  very 
greatly  below  what  remains  within  th^  limits  of  Soudan."  He  then  states  that,  from 
his  own  observation,  the  slaves  betwixt  Berber  and  Shendy  amount  to  not  less  than 
12,000,  and  that,  probably,  there  are  20,000  slaveys  in  Darfour;  "  and  every  account 
agrees  in  proving  that  as  we  proceed  further  westward,  into  the  populous  countries  of 
Dar  Saley,  Bornou,  Bagarme,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Afnou  and  Houssa,  the  proportion 
of  the  slave  population  does  not  diminish." 
■j-  Spectator,  9th  June,  1838. 

*  BurkharJt,  p.  340. 
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was  in  the  ratio  of  five  persons  to  three  tons  :  now,  says  a  witness,  they 
"  are  packed  more  like  bales  of  goods  than  human  beings;"  in  1834  a 
slaver  was  captured,  of  only  75  tons  burden,  with  "350  negroes  cram- 
med on  board  of  her ;"  and  in  the  same  year  a  brig  of  202  tons  had  521 
slaves  on  board.  In  1791,  it  was  shown,  in  papers  presented  to  the 
Lords,  that  the  average  mortality  in  15,754  negroes,  openly  conveyed 
under  the  Slave-carrying  Regulation  Act,  was  eight  and  three-fourths 
per  cent.  ;  in  1792,  the  average  loss  was  somewhat  less  than  seventeen 
per  cent.  :  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  the  captain 
of  a  slaver,  reckoned  that  the  mortality  in  his  day  was  about  one-fourth. 
The  average  loss  in  the  existing  trade  cannot  be  told,  on  account  of  the 
secrecy  in  which  it  is  shrouded  ;  but  here  are  isolated  facts  and  opinions. 
Captain  Owen  says,  that  the  slavers  consider  "  they  make  an  excellent 
voyage  if  they  save  one-third  of  the  number  embarked  ;"  "  some  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  save  one-half  o{  ihe'xx  cargo  :  Captain  Cook  writes  to  the 
same  effect ;  other  authorities  make  it  lower,  but  the  lowest  is  one-third  ; 
all  this  being  independent  of  deaths  after  the  arrival  in  America,  the  con- 
sequence of  the  inconceivable  horrors  and  hardships  of  the  passage. 
But  in  some  cases  the  whole  perish,  being  thrown  overboard  during  a 
chase,*  or  througli  sickness,  or  die  of  disease  and  want  induced  by  this 
system  of  close  packing. 

Nor  is  it  possible,  Mr.  Buxton  conceives,  to  prevent  these  evils,  in 
the  mode  we  have  been  and  are  pursuing.  The  vaunted  "  Spanish 
treaty"  is  discovered  to  be  a  failure  :  Spanish  vessels  sail  under  their 
own  flag,  to  save  the  trifling  fee  for  which  the  Portuguese  colonial  go- 
vernors will  sell  permission  to  use  the  colours  and  papers  of  Portugal. 
Brazil  has  prohibited  the  slave-trade  :  "  The  importation" — says  a 
Brazilian  Senator  speaking  in  the  Senate — "  has  been  much  more  consi- 
derable than  it  was  before,  when  the  commerce  was  unfettered  and  legal" 
(page  12)  ;  though  the  public  importations  were  then  at  the  rate  of  about 
80,000  a  year,  exclusive  of  those  smuggled  to  save  the  duty.  But  if 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Brazil,  argues  Mr.  Buxton,  would  join  heart  and 
hand  in  pulling  an  end  to  the  trade,  it  would  go  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  La 
Plata  ;  and  if  driven  thence,  the  New  American  Slate  of  Texas  would 
absorb  the  whole  number  of  negroes  now  annually  torn  from  their  homes  ; 
and  the  United  States  has  expressly  declared  she  never  will  concede  the 
right  of  search. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  suppose  that  our  method  of  presenting  the 
pith  alone  of  Mr.  Buxton's  facts  and  views  has  lent  them  undue  force. 
Let  him  satisfy  himself  by  a  few  extracts. 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    ABOLITION    STSTEJf. 

Passing  over  hundreds  of  cases  of  a  description  similar  to  those  which  I  have  noticed, 
I  have  now  done  with  these  heart-sickening  details;  and  the  melancholy  truth  is  forced 
upon  us,  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  accomplished,  the  cruelties  and  hor- 
rors of  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  have  increased;  nay  7nore,  tliey  have  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  ve}'y  efforts  -which  -we  liavc  made  for  the  abolition  of  the  traffic. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  the  efforts  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  perse- 
veringly  made  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade,  sfioutd  not  only  have  been  attended 
•with  complete  failure,  but  ani^icrease  of  JVegro  mortality. 

*  If  negroes  are  not  found  on  board,  the  vessel  cannot  be  touched. 
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RESULTS    OF    ABOLITION    LABOURS. 


Millions  of  money  and  multitudes  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed;  and  in  return  for  all, 
wc  have  only  the  afflicting  conviction  that  the  Slave-trade  is  as  far  as  ever  from  being 
suppressed.  Nay,  I  am  afraid  the  fact  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  while  we  have  thus 
been  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  traffic,  it  has  actually  doubled  in  amounU 


# 


Twice  as  many  human  beings  are  now  its  victims  as  when  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson 
entered  upon  their  noble  task  ;  and  each  individual  of  this  increased  number,  in  addition 
to  the  horrors  which  were  endured  in  former  times,  has  to  suflijr  from  being  cribbed  up 
in  a  narrower  space,  and  on  board  a  vessel  where  accommodation  is  sacrificed  to  speed. 
Painful  as  this  is,  it  becomes  still  more  distressing  if  it  shall  appear  that  our  present 
syst'^m  has  not  failed  by  mischance,  from  want  of  energy,  or  from  want  of  expenditure, 
but  that  the  sijstcm  itself  is  erroneous,  and  must  neceasarilij  be  attended  ii'iili  disap- 
pointment. 

Hitherto  we  have  effected  no  other  change  than  a  change  in  the  flag  under  which 
the  trade  is  carried  on.  It  was  stated  by  our  Ambassador  at  Paris,  to  the  French  Min- 
ister, in  1824,  (I  speak  from  memory,)  that  the  French  flag  covered  the  villains  of  all 
nations.  For  some  years  afterwards  the  iSpanisli  flag  was  generally  used.  Kow,  Por- 
tugal sells  her  flag,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  under  it.  Her  go- 
vernors openly  sell,  at  a  fixed  price,  the  use  of  Portuguese  papers  and  flag. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  declare  tlie  trade  piracy  :  but  even  if  all  na- 
tions were  to  accede  to  such  a  declaration,  Mr.  Buxton  declares  it  must 
Tail. 

Cut  now  I  will  make  a  supposition  still  more  Utopian  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
All  nations  shall  have  acceded  to  the  Spanish  Treaty,  and  that  treaty  shall  be  rendered 
more  clVective.  They  shall  have  linked  to  it  the  article  of  piracy  ;  the  whole  shall  have 
been  clenched  by  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  authorities  at  home  and  the  populace 
in  the  colonies.  With  all  this,  we  shall  be  once  more  defeated  and  baffled  by  contra- 
band trade. 

The  power  which  will  overcome  our  efforts  is  the  extraordinary  profit  of  the  slave- 
trader.  It  is,  I  believe,  an  axiom  at  the  Customhouse,  that  no  illicit  trade  can  be  sup- 
pressed, where  the  profits  exceed  30  per  cent. 

I  will  prove  that  the  profits  of  the  slave-trader  are  nearly  five  times  that  amount. 
"  Of  the  enormous  profits  of  the  Slave-trade,"  says  Commissioner  Macleay,  "the  most 
correct  idea  will  be  formed  by  taking  an  example.  The  last  vessel  condemned  by  the 
Mixed  Commission  was  the  Firm."    He  gives  the  cost  of 

Dollars. 

Her  cargo, 28,000 

Provisions,  ammunition,  wear  and  tear,  &c.  10,600 

Wages, 13,400 

Total  expense,  -         -         -         -         -         52,000 

Total  product, 145,000 

There  was  a  clear  profit  on  the  human  cargo  of  this  vessel  of  18,640/.,  or  just  180 
per  cent. ;  and  will  any  one  who  knows  the  state  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  pretend  that  this 
is  not  enough  to  shut  the  mouth  of  the  informer,  to  arrest  the  arm  of  the  police,  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  magistrates,  and  to  open  the  doors  of  the  prison  1 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  all  this  had  not  been  found  out  before  we  had 
spent  twenty  millions  in  gifts  to  planters  ;  squandered  half  that  sum  in 
naval  expenses  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  sacrificed  many  valuable  lives  in 
that  pestiferous  region  ;  alienated  the  minds  of  the  West  Indian  colo- 
nists ;  subjected  our  tropical  possessions  to  an  experiment  of  which  those 
who  know  the  most  predict  the  worst ;  and  more  lamentable  than  all,  so 
irritated  the    slave-owner  throughout   the    whole   American   continent, 
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North  and  South,  that  he  is  unlikely  ever  to  bear  an  interference  with  his 
people,  or  to  admit  the  law  to  modify — to  try  himself  to  improve  the 
mental  condition  of  his  slaves,  or  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  a  peaceable 
transmission  of  slavery  into  serfdom,  and  of  serfdom  into  freedom.  A 
more  complete  failure  of  sixty  years'  systematic  agitation,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  ;  or  a  more  distressing  example  of  the  mischiefs  springing  from 
sentimental  legislation,  in  disregard  of  the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  ill 
ignorance  of  the  social  system  to  be  influenced,  and  without  a  large  sur- 
vey and  a  philosophic  perception  of  the  moral  and  pliysical  condition  of 
the  people  to  be  acted  upon,  as  well  as  of  the  interests  to  be  affected. 

For  the  purpose  in  view, — which  is,  to  unfold  in  detail  the  failure  of 
all  our  abolition  efforts,  the  extent  and  horrors  of  the  present  slave-trade, 
and  the  natural  capabilities  of  Africa  for  commerce  in  valuable  productions, 
— !Mr.  Buxton's  volume  is  a  very  able  and  business-like  production  ; 
the  subjects  clearly  arranged  and  subdivided;  the  facts  well  selected; 
the  matter  forcible  and  weighty,  and  not  overlaid  in  the  exposition.  At 
the  same  time,  the  book  is  like  a  play  without  a  catastrophe.  The  end 
of  the  author's  labours  is  the  establishment  of  a  plan  by  which  the  slave- 
trade  shall  be  put  an  end  to  by  cutting  it  up  at  its  roots,  and  directing 
the  attention  of  the  native  Africans  to  a  more  profitable  trade  than  crim- 
ping and  kidnapping  their  countrymen.  This  plan,  however,  it  is  not 
deemed  expedient  to  promulgate  yet;  because  it  has  been  submitted  to 
government,  and  awaits  their  decision.  If  this  secrecy  is  in  obedience  to 
etiquette  merely,  it  may  be  well  enough  :  if  secrecy  is  an  essential  of  the 
scheme,  we  should  doubt  its  efficiency.  Any  plan,  to  be  effectual, 
must  be  founded  upon  the  nature  of  existing  things  ;  the  social  and 
physical  capabilities  of  Africa  to  produce — the  power  and  will  of  Great 
Britain  to  purchase  ;  and  these  are  not  like  a  military  coup  de  main,  or 
a  juggler's  sleight-of-hand,  whose  effects  vanish  in  the  disclosure.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  matters  which  governments  cannot  create  or 
destroy  ;  all  they  can  do  is  to  further  their  development.* 
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A  few  weeks  since  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an 
interesting  letter  from  Bishop  Brownwell,  to  Elliot  Cresson,  Esq.  of 
this  city,  in  relation  to  efforts  to  establish  a  missionary  school  of  a  high 
order,  at  or  near  Bassa  Cove.  We  then  mentioned  the  very  liberal  offers 
that  INIr.  Cresson  had  made  in  relation  to  that  enterprise,  and  alluded  to 
the  vast  advantages  that  might  result  from  such  an  arrangement.  Mr. 
Cresson  still  feels  a  very  deep  interest  in  this  matter,  and  has  just  put 
into  our  hands  a  letter  from  a  young  native  African,  who  it  seems  is  now 
in  a  course  of  preparatory  training  for  the  ministry,  and   designs  to  go 

*  The  reader  vs^ho  is  interested  in  the  subject,  may  consult  Mr.  Laird's  J\'arrative 
of  an  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  ^'ifrica,  bv  the  River  JK'iger  ;  or  our  review  of 
the  work,  and  of  the  author's  cheap  and  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
carrying  on  an  inland  African  trade. — Spectator,  Nos.  474  and  475,  29th  July  and 
.5th  August,  1837. 
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out  as  a  missionary  to  his  native  land.     Our  readers  will  be  gratilied  with 
the  perusal  of  a  portion  of  this  letter. — Episcopal  Recorder. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  April  llth,  1839. 

Elliot  Cresson,  Esq. — Highly  respected  Sir ;  I  know  not  but  that  you 
may  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the  receipt  of  this,  but  as  it  is  a  source 
of  much  pleasure  to  me  to  address  those  who  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
are  interested  in  the  Christianization  of  my  native  land,  I  cannot  resist 
tlie  impulse  of  my  feelings,  and  1  trust  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  now 
take. 

It  has,  Sir,  been  for  the  past  year  the  earnest  desire  of  my  soul,  to  be 
prepared  for  the  Christian  ministry,  that  I  may  be  useful  in  my  day  and 
generation,  and  knowing  of  no  part  of.  the  moral  vineyard  where  the 
demand  for  labourers  is  more  urgent,  and  more  immediate  than  in  my  own 
country,  I  confess  freely,  the  Lord  bearing  me  witness,  that  I  have  ever 
looked  thither  as  the  appointed  place  of  service  for  me.  This  may  pos- 
sibly call  to  your  mind,  a  remark  made  by  me  the  lirst  time  I  obtruded 
myself  upon  you,  in  the  "  City  Hotel"  of  this  city,  that  I  would  not,  in 
the  event  of  procuring  assistance,  give  any  pledge  as  to  my  ultimate  des- 
tination. This  may  seem  to  involve  some  ambiguity  in  view  of  the  de- 
claration, that  1  have  ever  looked  forward  to  my  native  land,  as  the  place 
appointed  in  God's  providence,  as  the  scene  of  my  more  extensive  use- 
fulness. Allow  me  then  to  explain.  My  reluctance  to  give  a  pledge  as 
to  any  particular  location  in  Africa,  originated  in  the  fact  of  my  having  a 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  some  of  them  it  is  true,  educated,  but 
others  of  them  uncultivated,  which  latter  class,  including  her  at  whose 
breast  my  infancy  was  nourished,  are  professedly  Pagans  ;  while  the 
former,  though  nominally  Christians,  are,  as  was  I  until  snatched  by  the 
abundant  mercy  of  God,  as  a  brand  from  the  burning,  strangers  to  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  journeying  in  that  path  which  leads  not  to 
the  city  of  our  God  ;  and  hence  my  desire  if  possible  to  gratify  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  and  humanity  ;  for  believe  me.  Sir,  oh  !  need  I  urge  to  you, 
that  my  heart  yearns  towards  my  childhood's  home,  and  pants  for  the 
eternal  salvation  of  those  who  are  dear  and  near  to  me  by  the  ties  of 
consanguinity. 

Bear  with  me,  Sir,  while  I  repeat  that  it  was  not  because  my  mind 
was  not  steadily  determined  (so  far  as  human  determination  can  extend), 
as  to  whether  I  remain  in  America,  or  go  to  Africa  ;  for  what  inducement, 
I  ask,  (laying  aside  convictions  of  duty,)  can  there  possibly  be  for  me  to 
remain  in  this  land  of  many  prejudices  ?  Not  that  I  murmur:  God 
forbid  ;  as  an  individual  I  thank  God  that  these  feelings  do  in  some  measure 
exist;  they  are  incentives  and  stimulants  to  spur  tiie  inactive  mind  to  duty  ; 
they  dispel  the  lethargy  into  which  the  soul  of  the  African  Cliristian  in 
America  would  otherwise  sink,  and  remind  him  of  the  immortal  souls 
across  the  blue  Atlantic  wave,  perishing  for  the  want  of  that  light  within 
his  reach  to  hold  to  them. 

By  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Brownwell,  and  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  representing  my  situation  and  desire  to  the  Foreign 
Committee  of  their  Board  of  Missions,  I  am  just  entering  upon  a  course 
of  theological  reading,  which  I  am  to  pursue  for  some  four  or  live  months. 
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at  the  expiration  of  which  time  I  join  the  Episcopal  Mission  at  Cape. 
Palmas  in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  that  I  may  tliere  further   pursue  my 
studies,  with  a  view  of  returning  after  two  years  or   so  of  service,  if  it 
please  God  so  long  to  spare  my  life,  for  orders. 

Knowing  that  Providence  placed  us  in  this  life  for  something  more  ihan 
the  gratification  of  our  animal  natures,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  things 
of  time,  abstractedly  from  those  of  eternity,  and  aware  that  "  we  shall  all 
finally  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,"  there  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  improvement  or  neglect  of  the  faculties,  means,  opportunities, 
and  advantages  for  doing  good  which  Providence  has  here  blessed  us  with, 
I  do  most  cheerfully  give  up  myself  to  the  work  of  spreading  the  divine 
light  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  now  full  of  the  habi- 
tations of  cruelty. 

Although  seldom,  if  ever,  experiencing  the  courtesy  due  to  a  stranger, 
and  although  deprived  of  many  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 
by  being,  on  account  of  my  colour,  confined  to  a  class  of  your  population 
entirely  destitute  of  them,  and  whose  prejudices  in  many  instances  far 
exceed  even  those  of  the  whites,  by  the  grace  of  God  I  can  yet  daily  lift 
my  voice  in  adoration  to  him  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,  for  his  un- 
speakable mercies  and  kind  providences  to  me,  praying  for  the  speedy 
arrival  of  the  time  when  "  the  heathen  shall  be  given  to  his  Son  for  an 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession,"  looking 
forward  with  sweet  anticipation  and  lively  hope  to  the  time  when  Ethiopia 
shall  emerge  from  her  present  impenetrable  gloom,  and  stretch  forth  her 
hands  unto  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

VVidi  wishes  for  your  health,  and  renewed  assuranees  of  respect,  permit 
me  to  subscribe  myself,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

A.  W.  H. 


[From  the  African  Repository.] 
EMANCIPATION— COLONIZATION. 

CORRESrOXDEXCE    BETWEEN    MR.    TAPPAN    AND    MK.    KT.Y. 

The  following  correspondence  between  these  gentlemen  presents  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  papers  to  which  the  Slavery  ques- 
tion has  given  birth,  and  is  most  appropriate  to  the  times.  Mr.  Key's 
letter  is  entitled  to  peculiar  weiglit,  from  his  situation  and  experience,  and 
his  well  known  feelings  and  active  humanity,  for  many  years,  in  behalf 
of  the  coloured  race.  His  statements  and  opinions  upon  any  subject 
would  be  entitled  to  credit;  but  upon.one  to  which  he  has  long  and  care- 
fully attended,  with  the  most  ample  opportunities  of  information  and  ob- 
servation, for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  was  best  to  be  done  in 
relation  to  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  they  can  be  very  erroneous.  His 
answer  is  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  peculiarly  qualified  by  his  opportu- 
nities of  observation,  to  the  state  of  slavery  in  a  portion  of  the  South;  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  all'ccted  by  northern  Abolitionists  ;  and 
to  the  only  practical  influence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  it.  It 
shows  that  many  and  grave  errors  exist  at  the  North  in  relation  to  the 
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•  whole  subject;  that  some  of  these  errors  involve  unfounded  imputations 
on  the  southern  religious  community;  that  the  evils  of  slavery  have  been 
aggravated  by  northern  interference  ;  that  what,  in  the  spirit  of  fierce  ab- 
stractions, has  been  denounced  as  cruelty  and  oppression,  is  often  the 
highest  benevolence ;  that  the  idea  of  emancipation,  unconnected  with 
removal,  is  repudiated  by  the  whole  South  ;  that  the  experience  of  such 
emancipation  has  been  unfavorable  ;  that  the  Colonization  scheme  is  the 
plan  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  black  race  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed; that  lively  and  extending  interest  is  felt  at  the  South  in  their  reli- 
gious instruction  ;  and  that  in  this  the  North  may  usefully  and  actively 
co-operate,  provided  its  aid  be  given  with  suitable  caution.  We  highly 
approve  of  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Tappan  and  his  associates  mentioned 
in  his  letter,  of  corresponding  with  gentlemen  at  the  South,  whom  t-hey 
know  to  be  men  of  character  and  intelligence.  We  hope  they  will  pur- 
sue their  inquiries  in  this  way  as  extensively  as  possible;  and  if  made 
and  answered  (as  in  the  present  correspondence)  in  a  spirit  of  kindness 
and  fairness,  we  confidently  believe  that  such  a  light  will  be  thrown  upon 
this  subject  as  shall  draw  the  North  and  the  South  together,  to  unite  in  a 
great  work  of  patriotism  and  benevolence. 

As  the  Abolition  prints  profess  great  and  almost  exclusive  zeal  for 
truth,  we  trust  tliat  they  will  take  proper  means  to  circulate  the  following 
letters  : 

Augusta,  {Me.)  July  31,  1838. 
My  dear  Sir — Some  j-ears  since,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  travelling  in 
company  with  you  from  Pliiladelphia  to  Baltimore,  and  was  indebted  to 
you  for  the  privilege  of  being  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  and  hospital- 
ity of  the  much-beloved  and  respected  Dr.  Nevins.  I  know  not  whether 
you  will  recollect  the  circumstance,  but  T  must  make  it  my  apology  for 
writing  to  you  now  with  somewhat  more  of  freedom  than  I  would  feel  in 
addressing  a  stranger. 

The  subject  of  slavery  has  frequently  come  up,  within  two  or  three 
years  past,  in  the  meetings  in  New  England  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and 
resolutions  have  been  passed,  expressing  their  views  respecting  it.  At  a 
late  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  of  Maine,  (consisting  of  clerical 
and  lay  delegates  from  the  county  conferences  of  Congregational  churches 
throughout  the  State,)  a  committee  was  raised,  of  seven  clergymen,  to 
correspond  with  ecclesiastical  bodies  at  the  South.  After  some  consulta- 
tion, the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable,  in  the 
first  place,  to  correspond,  individually,  with  individuals  at  the  South.  In 
conformity  to  that  opinion,  I  am  taking  the  liberty,  dear  sir,  to  address 
this  communication  to  you.  You,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  accuse  us  of 
intermeddling,  in  this  matter,  with  that  which  does  not  belong  tons.  You 
have  welcomed  the  aid  of  your  fellow-citizens  at  the  North  in  the  coloniz- 
ation enterprise — in  the  hope  (if  I  have  not  misunderstood  your  views) 
that  the  influence  of  that  enterprise  would  be  conducive  to  the  termina- 
tion of  slavery.  You  will  not,  therefore,  object  to  the  inquiry,  whether 
our  influence  may  not  be  exerted  at  the  North,  as  well  as  at  the  South, 
bearing  more  directly  upon  such  a  consummation. 

Our  first  object,  in  the  correspondence  proposed,  is  to  obtain  informa- 
tion. Permit  me,  then,  to  request  your  attention  to  the  following  inqui- 
ries : 
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Does  the  opinion  generally  prevail  among  the  ministers  and  members 
of  southern  churches  that  slaveholding,  as  practised  in  this  country,  is 
sanctioned  by  tlie  word  of  God  ?  If  this  is  not  their  opinion,  how  do  they 
justify  themselves  in  holding  slaves  ? 

Do  professors  of  religion  forfeit  their  Christian  character  by  buying 
and  selling  slaves,  as  tliey  may  find  it  convenient?  or  do  they  subject 
themselves  to  censure  and  discipline  by  any  immorality  or  ill  treatment  of 
which  they  may  be  guilty  towards  slaves  ? 

Since  the  discussion  of  slavery  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  a  few 
years  since,  has  there  been  in  that  State  any  change  of  opinion  more  fa- 
vorable to  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  ?  If  so,  to  what  causes 
is  that  change  to  be  attributed  ? 

Is  it  the  general  belief  of  humane  and  Christian  Colonizationists  at  the 
South  that  Slaves  ought  not  to  be  emancipated,  unless  they  are  also  sent 
out  of  the  country  1  If  this  is  their  opinion,  on  what  is  it  founded  ?  Were 
they  set  free,  would  not  their  labour  still  be  needed,  and  might  it  not  be 
rewarded  on  terms  more  advantageous  to  both  parties  than  under  present 
arrangements  ? 

Is  there  any  good  reason  to  believe  that  any  thing  of  importance  will  be 
done,  generalli/  speaking,  to  prepare  the  slaves  for  freedom,  before  they 
are  made  free  ? 

Is  there  not  an  under  current  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  the  South, 
among  the  more  enlightened  and  philanthropic,  and  is  it  not  widening  and 
strengthening,  against  the  continuance  of  the  present  system,  and  an  in- 
creasing conviction  tliat  it  may  safely  and  advantageously  be  abolished  ? 

What  will  probably  be  the  influence  upon  the  southern  mind  of  the  ex- 
periment now  in  progress  in  the  West  Indies? 

What,  in  your  opinion,  kas  been  the  eflfect,  onthe  whole,  at  the  South, 
of  the  eflTorts  of  abolitionists?  Were  the  letters  which  passed,  the  last 
winter,  between  Mr.  EUmore  and  Mr.  Birney,  read  (to  any  considerable 
extent)  by  southern  members  of  Congress  ?  So  far  as  they  were  read, 
what  was  the  impression  produced  by  the  statements  and  reasonings  of 
Mr.  Birney  ? 

Can  there  be  any  useful  co-operation  between  good  people  at  the  North 
and  South  (except  by  means  of  the  Colonization  Society)  in  eflbrls  for 
abolishing  or  meliorating  the  present  system  of  slavery  ? 

What  are  tlie  present  prospects  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  ? 

Have  many  of  the  officers  of  this  Society  liberated  and  colonized  their 
own  slaves  ? 

Begging  you  to  excuse  the  liberty  which  I  have  now  taken,  and  request- 
ing an  answer  at  as  early  a  period  as  you  may  find  it  convenient, 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Benjamin  Tappan. 
To  Francis  S.  Key,  Esq. 

P.  S.  It  is  not  proposed  to  make  any  public  use  of  your  name,  in  con- 
nexion with  any  facts,  or  opinions,  which  you  may  have  the  kindness  to 
communicate. 


Washington,  8th  Oct.,  1838. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir — Along  absence  from  home  prevented  my  receiv- 
VoL.  I.  28 
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ing  your  letter  till  lately ;  and,  though  I  could  wish  for  more  time  and 
leisure  to  answer  it  more  fully  and  satisfactorily,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  it 
without  further  delay.  I  well  remember  our  meeting  on  the  occasion  you 
mention  ;  though  that  would  not  be  necessary  to  induce  me  to  treat  with  all 
respect  and  attention  a  letter  from  you  on  any  subject,  and  particularly  on 
one  which  has  long  and  greatly  interested  me.  Before  I  answer  your 
questions,  you  will  excuse  my  saying  a  few  words  of  myself — as  that 
may  serve  to  show  how  far  I  am  competent  to  answer  them,  and  what 
my  answers  may  be  worth, 

I  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  have  always  lived  in  a  slave  State — am 
pretty  well  acquainted  Mith  the  middle  Slates,  and  have  been  as  far  as 
Alabama  to  the  South.  No  northern  man  began  the  world  with  more  en- 
thusiasm against  slavery  than  I  did.  For  forty  years  and  upwards,  I 
have  felt  the  greatest  desire  to  see  Maryland  become  a  free  State,  and  the 
strongest  conviction  that  she  could  become  so.  That  desire  and  that 
conviction  have  not  abated  in  the  least — I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  so.  I 
have  always  been  endeavouring  to  aid  in  promoting  that  object,  and  do 
so  still.  I  consider  it  now  in  the  course  of  accomplishment ;  and,  could 
I  give  you  all  the  facts  in  my  possession,  and  the  results  of  my  observa- 
tion and  experience  for  many  years,  I  believe  you  would  come  to  this 
conclusion — that  there  is  now  a  field  open  for  the  labors  of  all  who  wish 
to  promote  emancipation,  to  which  they  should  direct  and  confine  their 
efforts,  and  that  such  eflbrts,  \( pursued  in  the  right  u-ay,  would  accom- 
plish more,  in  comparatively  a  few  years,  than  has  ever  been  yet  eft'ected; 
and  with  these  great  advantages — that  the  dissensions  arising  from  this 
delicate  and  exciting  subject  would  be  every  where  quieted,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  in  the  other  States  greatly  meliorated.  Had  I  time,  I 
would  like  to  go  on  to  the  North  and  maintain  these  propositions.  As 
this  cannot  be  llie  case,  let  me  now  say  a  word  or  two  more  about  them. 

You  may  ask  why  such  efforts  should  be  confined  to  Maryland  ?  I  an- 
swer :  because,  first,  they  would  there  be  readily  received  ;  secondly, 
her  people  sec  the  advantages  of  her  becoming  a  free  State  ;  thirdly,  she 
is  the  border  State,  and  can  obtain  free  labor  ;  and,  fourthly,  that  species 
of  labor,  already  prevailing  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  manifests  its  supe- 
riority by  every  sort  of  improvement.  These,  and  many  other  causes 
now  in  full  operation,  show — what  experience  will  prove — that  no  slave 
State  adjacent  to  a  free  Stale  can  continue  so.  The  people  of  Maryland 
are  satisfied  of  this  ;  and  a  vast  majority  of  them  are  not  only  content, 
but  pleased  at  the  prospect.  Her  Legislature  has  declared  these  views, 
and,  with  reference  to  such  a  result,  has  made  liberal  appropriations  to  the 
scheme  of  Colonization.  The  State  has  a  Colony  of  its  own  at  Cape 
Palmas.  Its  condition  is  flourishing ;  and,  notwithstanding  many  diffi- 
culties, and  the  violent  and  most  unreasonable  opposition  of  the  abolition- 
ists, the  coloured  people  have  consented  to  remove  to  it,  as  fast  as  their 
establishment  there  could  be  prudently  conducted,  under  present  circum- 
stances. It  is  true  that  her  slave  population  is  diminishing,  at  the  same 
time,  by  other  means.  Her  proximity  to  a  free  Slate  enables  many  to 
escape.  Indeed,  near  the  Pennsylvania  line,  there  are  few  slaves  but 
such  as  are  willing  to  continue  so.  Many  are  also  sold,  and  many  re- 
move with  their  masters  to  the  Soulh,  wliere  their  labor  is  more  profita- 
ble.    This,  I  agree,  is  not  so  favorable  a  disposition  of  them  as  Coloniz- 
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ation  ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped,  and  it  is  better  for  them  than  remaining 
slaves  ill  Maryland,  where  the  unprofitableness  of  their  labor  makes  it 
difficult  for  their  masters  to  maintaiu  them  comfortably. 

You  may  also  desire  to  know  what  I  mean  by  qualifying  these  efforts 
to  be  made  in  Maryland,  by  saying  they  must  be  '■'■pursued  in  (he  right 
way'''' — and  you  may  ask  if  I  do  not  mean,  by  this  right  ivay,  Coloniza- 
tion. I  answer,  that  it  must  be  done  in  a  way  that  the  people  of  Mary- 
land will  agree  to.  Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  attempt 
it  in  any  other  way.  And  if  there  is  any  way,  to  which  they  will  con- 
sent, v/hich  is  better  for  the  slaves  than  their  present  condition,  it  ought 
to  be  acquiesced  in,  even  by  those  who  may  think  that  there  is  a  better 
way.  Now,  there  are  some  ways  in  which  the  people  of  Maryland  will 
never  agree  to  these  efforts  being  made  :  1st.  Not  by  abolition  publica- 
tions— because  they  are  dangerous  and  unnecessary.  It  is  vain  to  argue 
about  their  being  dangerous.  'I'hey  know  it  from  experience,  and  cer- 
tainl}^  are  better  judges  of  what  is  dangerous  to  persons  in  their  situation 
than  any  men  elsewhere  can  be.  Further — whether  better  judges  or  not, 
they  will  be,  and  they  ought  to  be,  the  only  judges  ;  for  the  danger  is  to 
themselves.  And  such  elforts  are  proved  to  be  unnecessary ;  for  there 
are  now,  and  alwaj^s  have  been,  more  slaves  ready  to  be  emancipated 
than  there  are  means  to  remove  from  the  State — that  condition  of  removal 
being,  as  the  people  of  Maryland  think,  (allowing  some  exceptions,)  in- 
dispensable. Of  this  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  2(lly.  They  will  not  allow 
an  immediate  and  general  emancipation,  deeming  it  ruinous  both  to  the 
slaves  and  themselves.  And  3dly,  They  require,  as  a  condition,  removal 
from  the  State,  except  in  particular  instances,  where  the  slaves,  on  ac- 
count of  their  good  conduct  and  character,  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  on 
certain  conditions.  That  such  removal  may  be  accomplished  in  a  way 
advantageous  to  the  liberated  slaves,  the  door  of  colonization  has  been 
opened.  We  believe  (we  think  upon  undoubted  evidence)  that,  besides 
the  obvious  and  immense  advantages  to  Africa,  this  mode  of  disposition 
is  tlie  best  for  them  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  time  will  make  this  apparent 
to  all.  But,  if  the  people  of  the  free  States  think  otherwise,  and  are  so 
sure  that  they  may  remain  safely,  happily  and  usefully  in  Maryland,  as 
to  be  willing  to  receive  them  within  their  own  limits,  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  their  doing  so.  If  there  is  this  diOerence  of  opinion  as  to 
their  remaining  among  the  whites,  between  the  people  of  the  free  States 
and  the  slave  States,  surely  the  only  fair  way  of  settling  it  is  for  tliose 
who  are  in  favor  of  their  remaining  to  take  them.  It  is  unnecessary,  there- 
fore, to  discuss  this  question.  If  ever  so  necessary,  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
vain  ;  for  the  people  of  Maryland  have  an  experience  upon  the  subject 
that  no  arguments  could  shake.  And  they  will  believe  that  they  are 
more  competent  to  decide  it  than  the  people  of  the  free  States  can  pos- 
sibly be. 

I  will,  however,  state  the  result  of  my  own  experience.  I  have  eman- 
cipated seven  of  my  slaves.  They  have  done  pretty  well,  and  six  of 
them,  now  alive,  are  supporting  themselves  comfortably  and  creditably. 
Yet  I  cannot  but  see  that  this  is  all  they  are  doing  now  ;  and,  when  age 
and  infirmity  come  upon  them,  they  will  probably  suffer.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  also,  that  these  were  selected  individuals,  who  were,  with  two 
exceptions,  brought  up  with  a  view  to  their  being  so  disposed  of,  and  were 
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made  to  undergo  a  probation  of  a  few  years  in  favourable  situations,  and, 
when  emancipated,  were  far  better  fitted  for  the  duties  and  trials  of  their 
new  condition  than  the  general  mass  of  slaves.  Yet  I  am  still  a  slave- 
holder, and  could  not,  without  the  greatest  inhumanity,  be  otherwise.  I 
own,  for  instance,  an  old  slave,  who  has  done  no  woik.  for  me  for  years. 
I  pay  his  board  and  other  expenses,  and  cannot  believe  that  I  sin  in 
doing  so. 

The  laws  of  Maryland  contain  provisions  of  various  kinds,  under  which 
slaves,  in  certain  circumstances,  are  entitled  to  petition  the  courts  for 
their  freedom.  As  a  lawyer,  I  always  undertook  these  causes  with  pe- 
culiar zeal,  and  have  been  thus  instrumental  in  liberating  several  large 
families  and  many  individuals.  I  cannot  remember  more  than  two  in- 
stances, out  of  this  large  number,  in  which  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
freedom  I  so  earnestly  sought  foi  them  was  their  ruin.  It  has  been  so 
with  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  others  I  have  known  emancipated.  A 
gentleman  in  Maryland,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  emancipated,  by  his 
will,  between  two  and  three  hundred  negroes.  They  all  took  (as  they 
were  required  to  do)  his  name.  For  several  years,  they  crowded  our 
cities,  where  their  vices  and  idleness  were  notorious,  and  their  sufferings 
extreme.  I  have  not  seen  one  for  many  years,  and  am  informed  there 
are  none  in  the  county  where  they  were  liberated.  There  may  be  some 
in  the  free  States.  Their  name  was  Barnes.  I  do  not  believe  there  could 
now  be  found  in  Maryland  twenty  of  the  name. 

It  is  in  vain,  in  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  which  every  man  I  have 
ever  spoken  with  upon  the  subject  avows  his  knowledge  of,  to  talk  of  the 
British  West  India  Islands  and  the  apprentice  system — at  least,  it  must 
be  vain  to  talk  of  these  things  till  they  are  fully  tried.  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised, though  gratified,  if  the  result  of  these  experiments  differs  from 
that  of  similar  attempts  in  Maryland.  I  observe  that,  at  the  last  anti-sla- 
very anniversary,  it  was  admitted  that  the  apprentice  system  was  all 
wrong,  and  had  failed  ;  and  now,  the  recent  accounts  from  Jamaica  re- 
present the  deplorable  state  of  the  Island,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  negroes  to  work,  except  for  wages  beyond  the  power  of  the  plan- 
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I  will  proceed  now  to  answer  your  questions.     This  is  the  first : 
"  Does  the  opinion  generally  prevail  among  tlie  ministers  and  members 
of  southern  churches,  that  slaveholding,  as  practised   in  this  country,  is 
sanctioned   by  the  Word  of  God?     If  this  is  not   their  opinion,  how  do 
they  justify  themselves  in  holding  slaves  ?" 

The  ministers  and  members  of  southern  churches  will  not  attempt  to 
justify  themselves  in  any  thing  without  the  sanction  of  the  Word  of 
God  :  tlie  latter  part,  theiefore,  of  the  question  is  unnecessary.  You  ask, 
then,  if  we  believe  that  slaveholding,  as  practised  in  this  country,  is 
sactioned  by  the  Word  of  God.  I  answer,  that  they  believe  generally,  I 
think,  that  Scripture  contains  neither  an  express  sanction  nor  an  express 
prohibition  on  the  subject.  It  gives  general  rules  to  govern  men's  con- 
duct towards  each  other,  applicable  to  this  and  all  other  cases.  If  men 
cannot  hold  slaves  without  violating  these  rules,  they  n:knst  not  hold  them  ; 
and,  if  these  rules  permit  or  require  us,  under  any  circumstances,  to  hold 
slaves,  then  the  Word  of  God  sanctions  such  slaveholding.  Take,  then, 
the  great  rule  of  the  Gospel — "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should 
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do  unto  you."  This  must  govern  all  possible  cases  of  human  conduct, 
and  bears,  of  course,  upon  this  question,  as  to  slaveholding.  Does  it 
sanction  slaveholding  under  all  circitnisfancea  ?  or  prohibit  slaveholding 
under  all  circumstances  ?  It  does  (and  I  think  most  wisely)  neitiier — 
leaving  it  to  be  determined  by  circumstances  whether  tliis  law  of  love 
autliorizes  or  forbids  it.  If  a  Christian,  then,  considering  whether  he  shall 
hold  a  slave  or  not,  takes  this  rule,  and  applies  it  honestly,  as  in  the  sight 
of  God,  to  his  case,  and  comes  fairly  to  the  conclusion  that  he  should, 
who  shall  condemn  him  ?  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  is  misled  by 
prejudice  or  interest,  and  has  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  Christians,  showing,  in  their  whole  life,  undoubted 
evidences  of  the  faitli  which  they  profess,  have  so  applied  this  rule  to 
their  consciences,  and  so  come  to  this  conclusion.  Their  brethren  at  the 
North,  knowing  nothing  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they 
have  acted,  nor  of  the  care  and  faithfulness  with  which  they  have  inquired 
and  decided,  call  upon  them  to  justify  themselves  for  violating  the  sanctions 
of  God's  word.  'I'his,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  is  more  owing  to  want  of 
information  than  of  charity  ;  though,  certainly,  even  without  information, 
it  would  be  only  reasonable  to  indulge  the  hope  and  the  belief  that  there 
was  something  of  a  justificatory  nature  in  the  circumstances  surrounding 
their  distant  brethren,  which  should  relieve  them  from  such  an  accusation. 
Consider  what  a  proposition  it  is  that  must  be  maintained  by  those 
wlio  thus  denounce,  in  these  sweeping  terms,  all  slaveholders.  It  is  this 
— a  man  always  violates  the  divine  precept  of  doing  as  he  would  be  done 
by,  when  he  holds  a  slave. 

Strange  as  this  proposition  would  sound  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  various  circumstances  under  which  persons  in  a  slave  State 
become  the  owners  and  holders  of  slaves,  yet  I  doubt  not  many  honest, 
but  heated,  abolitionists  are  ready  to  maintain  it.  Indeed,  it  is  often 
avowed  in  their  publications.  Yet  I  think  it  is  easy  to  state  a  few  in- 
stances in  which  it  would  seem  impossible  to  deny  that  this  precept  not 
only  permitted,  but  required,  the  holding  of  a  slave — and  they  are  instances 
continually  occurring. 

A  man  becomes  (sometimes  by  no  act  of  his  own)  the  owner  of  an  old  or 
infirm  slave,  when  emancipation  would  bo  tlie  basest  cruelly,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  maintaining  him  in  comfort,  but  by  holding  him  as  a  slave — 
is  he  to  be  emancipated  ?  So  of  a  slave  who  is  idle,  intemperate,  &c.  &c., 
who,  without  wholesome  restraint,  would  be  wretched  himself,  and  a 
plague  to  all  others — would  this  Christian  precept  require  him  to  be 
emancipated  ?  So  of  all  cases  where  the  holder  of  slaves  conscientiously 
believes  that  their  condition,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their 
situation,  will  be  made  worse  by  freedom — worse  to  themselves  and 
others. 

There  are,  again,  other  instances  when  a  benevolent  man  will  meet,  iti 
a  slave  community,  with  such  appeals  lo  his  charity,  that  he  will  buy  and 
hold  slaves,  because  he  wislies  to  do  as  lie  would  be  done  by.  Many 
are  so  bought  and  held.  A  slave  may  have  an  unkind  master — may  be 
about  to  be  sold  away  from  his  friends  or  family — a  family  of  slaves  may 
be  liable  to  separation  :  in  all  these  cases,  a  man  who  is  known  to  be  a 
good  master,  and  who  has  the  means  of  employing  them  so  as  to  maintain 
them  comfortably,  will  be  importuned  to  purchase  them.     It  will  be  a 
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manifest  improvement  in  their  condition.  Will  not  this  Christian  precept 
sanction  his  yielding  to  their  entreaties.  It  may  be  said  that  he  should 
buy  them  and  liberate  them.  This,  even  if  satisfied  that  it  would  be  better 
for  them,  he  might  not  be  able  to  afford.  And  shall  he  refuse  to  do  the 
lesser  charity,  because  he  has  not  the  means  to  do  the  greater? 

I  therefore  answer  your  first  question  thus — "  Slavehokling,  as  practised 
in  this  country,  is  sanctioned  by  the  Word  of  God,"  when  it  is  practised, 
as  I  know  it  often  is,  in  such  instances  as  I  have  stated,  and  in  many 
others,  consistently  with  the  Christian  precept  of  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by.  And  "  slaveliolding,  as  practised  in  this  country  "  otherwise, 
as  when  slaves  are  bought  and  held  for  the  mere  purposes  of  gain  by 
traffic,  or  by  extorting  their  labour  without  any  regard  to  their  welfare, 
(for  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  so  practised  by  some,)  is  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Word  of  God.  So  that  slavehokling  is  right  or  wrong  (as  many 
other  things  are)  according  as  it  is  practised.  I  have  not  tliouglit  it 
necessary  to  advert  to  some  passages  of  Scripture  which  it  seems  hard 
to  reconcile  with  the  idea  that  slavehokling,  under  all  circumstances,  is 
within  its  prohibitions. 

Your  2d  question  is  as  follows : 

"  Do  professors  of  religion  forfeit  their  Christian  character  by  buying 
and  selling  slaves,  as  they  may  find  it  convenient  ?  or  do  they  subject  them- 
selves to  censure  and  discipline  by  any  immorality  or  ill  treatment  of 
which  they  might  be  guilty  towards  their  slaves  ?" 

The  persons  among  us  who  buy  and  sell  slaves  for  profit  are  never,  as 
I  have  ever  heard  or  believe,  professors  of  religion.  Such  conduct,  or 
any  immorality  or  ill  treatment  towards  their  slaves,  would  forfeit  their 
Christian  character  and  privileges,  if  their  minister  did  his  duty.  And 
nothing  more  disgraces  a  man,  in  general  estimation,  than  to  be  guilty  of 
any  immorality  or  ill  treatment  towards  his  slaves. 

3d  question — "  Since  the  discussion  of  slavery  in  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  a  few  years  since,  has  there  been  in  that  State  any" change  of 
opinion  more  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  tlie  present  system  ?  If 
so,  to  what  causes  is  tluu  change  to  be  attributed  ?" 

A  considerable  change  of  opinion  has  taken  place  in  all  the  middle 
States,  particularly,  perhaps,  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  such  as  your 
question  suggests.  Some,  who  were  favourable  to  emancipation  con- 
nected with  removal,  now  avow  themselves  against  it  altogether,  and 
against  the  agitation  of  every  thing  connected  with  slavery,  and  show 
less  kind  feeling  toward  the  blacks.  I  attribute  this  to  the  publications 
and  eflbrts  of  the  abolitionists. 

4lh  question — "  Is  it  tlie  general  belief  of  humane  and  Christian  Coloni- 
zationists  in  the  South,  that  slaves  ought  not  to  be  emancipated,  unless 
they  are  also  sent  out  of  the  country  ?  If  this  is  their  opinion,  on  what  is  it 
founded  ?  Were  they  set  free,  would  not  their  labour  still  be  needed,  and 
might  it  not  be  secured  on  terms  more  advantageous  to  both  parties  than 
under  present  arrangements  ?" 

It  is,  I  believe,  universally  so  thought  by  them.  I  never  heard  a  con- 
trrry  opinion,  except  that  some  conceived,  some  time  ago,  that  a  territory  in 
our  country,  to  the  West,  might  be  set  apart  for  them.  But  kw,  com- 
paratively, adopted  this  idea  ;  and  I  never  hear  it  advocated  now.  This 
opinion  is  founded  on  the  conviction  that  their  labour,  however  it  might 
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be  needed,  could  not  be  secured,  but  by  a  severer  system  of  constraint 
than  that  of  slavery — that  they  would  constitute  a  distinct  and  inferior 
race  of  people,  which  all  experience  proves  to  be  the  greatest  evil  that 
could  afflict  a  community.  I  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  they  would 
object  to  their  reception  in  the  free  States,  if  they  chose  to  make  prepai-a- 
tions  for  their  comfortable  settlement  among  them. 

5lh'  question — "  Is  tliere  any  good  reason  to  believe  that  any  thing  of 
importance,  generally  speaking,  will  be  done  to  prepare  the  slaves  for 
freedom,  before  tliey  are  made  free  ■?" 

As  the  Colonization  sclieme  advances,  I  think  much  will  be  done. 
Many  masters  will  prepare  their  young  slaves  for  such  a  change.  Many, 
who  cannot  afford  to  emancipate  altogether,  will  make  arrangements  with 
their  slaves  to  go  to  Africa  and  remit  a  moderate  price  for  themselves, 
as  they  may  be  able  to  do.  And  if  a  desire  to  return  to  their  fathers' 
land  should  become  general,  (as  1  trust  it  will,)  both  among  the  slaves 
and  free  blacks,  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  improve  and  exalt 
the  whole  coloured  race.  It  would  encourage  them  to  good  conduct, 
industry,  temperance,  and  all  those  efforts  that  men  make  to  better  their 
condition. 

6th — "  Is  there  not  an  under  current  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  the 
South  among  tlie  more  enlightened  and  philanthropic,  and  is  it  not 
widening  and  strengthening,  against  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system,  and  an  increasing  conviction  that  it  may  safely  and  advantageously 
be  abolished  ?" 

I  have  not  seen  any  appearance  of  such  a  current  for  several  years 
past.  I  think  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  any  tolerably  informed  individual 
who  holds  such  opinions  or  feelings.  There  was  formerly  some  feeling 
of  this  kind  in  favour  of  a  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  I  think  there  is 
none  now,  unless  connected  with  the  condition  of  removal.  I  assure 
you  that  I  never  hear,  though  I  converse  with  men  of  all  sorts,  slave- 
holders and  others  who  hold  no  slaves,  any  opinion  favourable  to  emanci- 
pation, except  on  that  condition. 

7th — "  What  will  probably  be  the  influence  upon  the  southern  mind 
of  the  experiment  now  in  progress  in  the  West  Indies?" 

If  the  southern  mind  becomes  calm  and  unheated  by  opposition,  and 
that  experiment  should  succeed,  it  would,  I  think,  have  great  effect. 
Removal  from  the  country  might  not  then  be  insisted  on  as  a  condition 
of  emancipation. 

8lh — "  What,  in  your  opinion,  hns  been  the  effect,  on  the  whole,  at 
the  South,  of  the  efforts  of  Abolitionists  ?  Were  the  letters  which  passed, 
last  winter,  between  Mr.  Elmore  and  Mr.  Birney,  read  (to  any  consider- 
able extent)  by  southern  members  of  Congress  ?  So  far  as  they  were 
read,  what  was  the  impression  produced  by  the  statements  and  reasonings 
of  Mr.  Birney  ?" 

I  think  the  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  have  been  most  unfortunate. 
There  is  a  great  and  unfavourable  change  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  the 
Avliites  towards  the  blacks,  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  otherwise  accounted 
for  ;  and  the  whole  coloured  race  have  been  injured  by  these  efibrts. 
The  free  and  the  slaves  have  been  both  subjected  to  more  restraint.  The 
publications  mentioned  have  been  very  little  read  by  southern  men.     They 
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would  larely  take  up  any  thing  understood  to  be  written  by  a  prominent 
abolitionist. 

9th — "  Can  there  be  any  useful  co-operation  between  good  people  at 
the  North  and  South  (except  by  means  of  the  Colonization  Society)  in 
ellbrts  lor  abolishing  or  meliorating  the  present  system  of  slavery  ?" 

I  think  good  men  at  the  North,  if  they  will  fairly  inquire,  will,  both 
for  the  sake  of  Africa  and  our  own  land,  prefer  the  Colonization  plan  to 
any  other.  They  must  do  this  soon,  as  they  must  soon  know  (what 
they  may  know  now)  what  benefits  Africa  is  receiving,  and  our  Colonists 
are  enjoying,  under  its  efforts.  But,  if  any  of  our  northern  brethren 
cannot  see  this,  let  them  prepare  an  asylum  for  emancipated  slaves  among 
themselves,  where  they  can  be  usefully  employed  and  happily  settled, 
and  raise  funds  for  their  removal  and  settlement.  I  believe  as  many 
could  be  obtained  readily  as  could  be  thus  provided  for.  In  this  way, 
they  could  essentially  promote  emancipation. 

In  "  meliorating  the  present  system  of  slavery,"  they  could  also  do  much. 
This  might  be  done  in  several  ways,  but  more  particularly  in  assisting  in 
their  religious  improvement — a  subject  which  now  greatly  occupies  the 
minds  of  southern  men,  particularly  since  the  Southampton  insurrection, 
which,  you  may  know,  originated  with  a  religious  fanatic,  or  a  hypocrite 
playing  the  fanatic.  From  a  variety  of  causes,  the  public  mind,  particularly 
of  religious  professors,  has  been  turned  to  this  subject.  The  Assistant  Bishop 
of  Virginia,  a  year  or  two  ago,  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  churches  of  his 
Diocese  ;  and  tlie  ministers  of  all  denominations  are  taking  up  the  subject, 
and  considerable  eflbrts  are  making  for  their  regular  religious  instruction. 
The  Bishop  of  North  Carolina  told  me,  a  year  ago,  of  very  interesting 
commencements  of  this  kind  introduced  into  that  State.  He  stated  that 
it  was  now  common  for  two  or  three  neighboring  planters  to  join  in  em- 
ploying a  minister  for  their  slaves  ;  and  he  said  he  had  then  applications 
for  ministers  for  six  or  seven  such  situations,  and  found  it  impossible  to  sup- 
ply them.  I  was  informed,  last  winter,  of  the  arrangements  made  by  ]\]r. 
Rheit,  a  meiTiber  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina,  for  the  instruction  of 
hio  negroes.  He  employs  a  minister,  who  lives  on  his  estate,  and  devotes 
himself  to  llie  improvement  of  his  slaves,  for  whom  he  has  built  a  chui-ch, 
where  they  have  regular  service.  I  made  several  inquiries  of  Mr.  Rhett, 
who  gave  me  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  establishment,  and  says  it 
lias  introduced  order,  good  conduct  and  happiness  among  his  slaves  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  that  many  of  his  neighbors  are  endeavouring  to 
adopt  similar  arrangements.  Now,  we  want  ministers  for  all  these  places. 
The  demand  for  them  is  now  great  and  earnest ;  and  I  believe  that,  in 
every  neighborhood  where  there  are  many  slaves,  in  the  middle  States, 
such  situations  will  be  found.  Let  our  northern  brethren  qualify  their 
young  ministers  for  these  interesting  charges — qualify  them,  by  making 
them  understand  this  delicate  subject  of  slavery — or,  keeping  them  pure 
from  all  the  fanaticism  of  abolition,  send  them,  with  their  minds  open  to 
conviction,  where  they  may  see  and  judge  for  themselves,  and  where  they 
will  learn  that,  while  r:nany  Christians  are  holding  slaves,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  their  situation,  they  are  holding  them  without  forgetting  they  are 
their  brethren, — and  where  they  will  see  slaves  far  happier  than  the  laboring 
classes  of  many  countries.  At  present,  young  men  from  the  North  are 
excluded  from  these  situations,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  under 
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the  influence  of  abolition  principles,  and  slaveholders  are  afraid  to  trust 
them.  Let  this  prejudice  against  receiving  young  men  from  the  North 
as  teachers  and  ministers  in  such  situations  be  removed,  by  a  more  cor- 
rect and  charitable  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  at  the  North  towards  slave- 
holders, and  a  wide  and  most  interesting  field  of  labour  will  be  opened  to 
pious  young  men  from  tlie  northern  States,  in  which  they  will  be  able  to 
do  much  for  the  melioration  of  the  present  system  of  slavery,  and,  in 
some  situations,  where  it  can  be  done  with  advantage  to  the  slaves  and 
without  danger  to  the  masters,  to  promote  emancipation  also. 

I  will  here  mention  that  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves  in  the 
middle  States  (I  speak  more  particularly  of  Maryland)  has  been  more  at- 
tended to  by  the  Methodists  than  by  any  other  denomination.  I  think 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  coloured  population,  where  they  have 
access  to  Methodist  churches,  belong  to  that  denomination.  Nor  is  there 
any  prejudice  against  the  Methodist  teachers  and  preachers  on  the  part 
of  the  masters,  although  that  sect  has  been  always  considered  fiiendly 
to  emancipation.  A  change  has,  however,  taken  place,  not  only  in  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  that  class  of  Christians,  but  in  the  discipline  of 
their  church,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  mention.  It  shows  how  Chris- 
tians, strongly  prejudiced  against  slavery,  and  anxious  to  abolish  it,  have 
been  made  to  learn,  by  their  own  observation  and  experience,  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Christian  principles 
to  purchase  and  hold  slaves.  Methodists  formerly  denounced  slavery  in 
general  terms,  as  it  is  now  denounced  at  the  North.  They  were  never 
allowed,  and  would  not  be  now,  to  act  as  jurors  in  a  suit  for  freedom. 
They  were  not  allowed  by  their  discipline  to  continue  in  the  church,  if 
they  purchased  and  held  slaves.  If  a  member  of  their  church  purchased 
a  slave,  no  matter  under  what  circumstances,  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  monthly  conference,  and  it  was  then  determined,  the  age  and 
value  of  the  slave  and  the  price  paid  for  him  being  all  considered, 
what  was  a  reasonable  term  of  service  to  be  required  of  him  as  a  com- 

'  pensation  for  what  his  master  had  paid  for  him — that  is,  how  many  years' 
service,  at  the  usual  rate  of  hire,  would  reimburse  the  advance  of  the 
master — and  he  was  then  to  be  no  longer  a  slave,  but  a  servant  for  that 
time. 

The  rule  of  discipline  is  now  changed  ;  and  now,  when  a  member  of 
their  church  purchases  a  slave,  it  is  brought,  as  before,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference,  and  the  circumstances  are  inquired  into.  If  it  is 
considered  that  he  has  bought  from   a  mercenary  motive,  for  gain  alone, 

,  without  any  inducements  of  kindness  or  favor  towards  the  slave,  he  is 
censured  and  suspended  from  his  church  privileges,  and  made  to  do  what 
is  thought  right,  or  excommunicated,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
mitigation  or  aggravation  that  may  be  found  in  the  particular  case.  If 
he  has  bought  from  kindness  to  the  slave,  to  prevent  the  separation  of  a 
family,  or  in  any  way  with  the  motive  of  bettering  his  condition,  he  is 
allowed  to  hold  him,  and  is  considered  as  having  acted  consistently  with 
Christian  principles.  In  this  way,  Methodists  now  buy  and  work  slaves 
as  other  Christians  do;  and  their  church  (as  is  the  case  with  all  other 
denominations)  only  requires  that  they  shall  treat  them  well.  Cruelty 
to  slaves,  if  charged  and  sustained  against  any  man  belonging  to  a  church 
of  any  denomination,  would  exclude  him  from  its  privileges,  and  would 
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also  exclude  him  from  all  reputable  society.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  slaves  in  Maryland  are  maintained  as  well  as  they  ought  to  be  :  in 
some  parts  of  the  State,  I  know,  as  I  have  already  said,  their  masters  are 
unable  to  do  so. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  gentlemen  unacquainted  with  our  institutions 
how  a  man  can  buy  a  slave  from  mere  charity  ;  yet  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon— as  a  very  short  residence  in  any  slave  neighborhood  would  con- 
vince tliem.  Perhaps  I  may  best  show  this  by  supposing  a  case — it  is 
such  a  one  as  often  occurs  :  To  make  it  more  apposite,  I  will  suppose 
the  person  applied  to  be  a  man  from  the  North,  with  the  strongest  pre- 
judices against  slavery.  He  buys  a  farm  in  Maryland,  which  he  culti- 
vates with  hired  labor,  both  because  of  his  opposition  to  slavery,  and 
because  it  is,  in  his  opinion,  (as  in  some  parts  of  Maryland  it  is  a  fact,) 
cheaper  than  slave  labor.  He  has  nothing  but  his  farm  and  its  stock, 
and  it  requires  all  its  produce,  with  good  management  and  strict  economy, 
to  maintain  his  family.  Such  a  man,  who  has  lived  in  this  way  a  year 
or  two,  and  whom  we  will  designate  as  Mr.  B.,  is  applied  to,  on  a  Sa- 
turday evening,  by  Tom,  a  stout,  hearty,  young  negro,  and  the  following 
dialogue  takes  place  between  them  : 

Tom,     Master,  I  am  come  to  ask  a  very  great  favor. 

Mr.  B.  Well,  Tom,  let  me  hear  what  it  is.  Jf  what  you  want  is 
reasonable  and  in  my  power,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Tom.  Master,  I  think  it  is  reasonable,  and  I  hope  it  will  lie  in  your 
power.  My  wife,  you  know,  is  a  free  woman,  and  has  now  been  in 
your  service  some  time.  I  was  hired  to  you  last  harvest,  and  at  other 
times,  and  you  know  what  sort  of  a  hand  1  am. 

Mr.  B.  Yes,  Tom,  I  have  been  well  satisfied  with  both  your  wife 
and  yourself,  and  you  know  that  I  offered,  partly  to  accommodate  you 
both,  to  hire  you  by  the  year,  but  your  master  thought  he  could  not  spare 

you. 

Tom.  Well,  sir,  he  must  spare  me  now.  I  am  to  be  sold  ;  and  what 
I  want,  and  what  would  make  me  and  my  wife  happy  for  our  whole 
lives,  is  for  you  to  buy  me. 

Mr.  B.  Tom,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  You  know  I  hold  no 
slaves — I  am  principled  against  it.  I  will  go  and  see  your  master,  and 
hire  you.     Surely  he  will  not  sell  you. 

Tom.  Sir,  he  can't  help  it.  They  say  he  has  had  a  power  of  money  to 
pay  for  his  cousin  in  town,  who  was  broke  up  last  spring  ;  and  another 
debt  has  now  gone  against  him,  last  week,  at  the  court.  So  he  called  me 
into  the  hall  yesterday,  and  says  he,  "  Tom,  you  have  been  a  good  fel- 
low, and  so  was  your  father  before  you.  You'll  have  to  be  sold  by  the 
Sheriff,  if  you  can't  get  a  master  in  tlie  neigiiborhood  :  go  and  see  what 
you  can  do."  So  he  gave  me  this  note,  and  he  gave  notes  to  all  but  the 
old  people.  He  said  he  had  been  to  the  gendeman  who  held  the  debt  ; 
and  all  he  could  do  was  to  give  hiin  one  week,  to  try  and  sell  the  people 
himself,  that  the  sheriff  might  n't  have  to  sell  them  to  the  soul-drivers. 
I  am  sure  I  am  sorry  for  him,  as  well  as  for  myself;  for  he  has  been  a 
good  master  to  us  all. 

Mr.  B.  Tom,  I  am  sorry  for  you  ;  but  I  cannot  buy  a  slave — I  cannot 
give  such  a  sanction  to  this  horrible  system.  You  must  get  somebody 
else  to  buy  you  :  I  will  hire  you,  and  give  the  highest  w'ages.     I  know 
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you  are  a  good  hand ;  but  I  cannot  hold  a  slave — it  is  against  my  princi- 
ples. 

Tom  could  not  well  understand  this  ;  but  he  went  to  two  or  three 
other  neighbors,  without  success,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  in  great 
trouble. 

On  Sunday  night,  they  were  (as  usual)  called  in  to  family  prayers  ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  B.,  being  in  the  habit  of  using,  on  such  oc- 
casions, Doddridge's  Family  Expositor,  came  to  that  part  of  the  book 
which  contained  the  precept  of  our  Saviour  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us.  The  exposition  of  Doddridge  is,  as  we  know, 
very  plain,  and  very  strong.  Tom  understood  it,  and  thought  it  a  pity 
that  Mr.  B.'s  principles  should  prevent  him  from  doing  the  favor  he 
asked.  Mr.  B.  was  a  Christian  ;  and  he  felt  like  a  man  who  has  two 
oppotite  principles  to  walk  by.  He  saw  it  would  be  a  kind  thing  to  buy 
this  poor  fellow — that  was  plain — and  that  it  was  just  what,  in  similar 
circumstances,  he  should  wish  done  for  himself.  But  slaveholding,  he 
had  long  settled,  was  the  height  of  wickedness — and  how  could  he  do  it  ? 
If  he  could  buy  him  and  set  him  free,  then  his  duty  was  plain  :  but  this 
he  could  not  aflord  to  do,  with  justice  to  his  own  family.  It  would  leave 
him  without  adequate  means  to  hire  labor  for  his  farm.  Still  he  was  not 
at  ease  ;  and  he  arose  early  in  the  morning,  and  called  Tom,  whom  he 
found  taking  a  sorrowful  leave  of  his  wife. 

Mr.  B.  Tom,  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  means  of  buying  you  and 
setting  you  free.     If  1  could  afford  it,  I  would  gladly  do  so. 

Tom.  Master,  if  you  could  buy  me  and  let  me  work  for  you  as  long  as 
I  live,  that  would  be  all  1  could  ask.  You  would  have  to  run  the  risk  of 
my  dying  or  running  away  ;  but  you  would  have  my  labor  as  long  as  I 
worked  for  you,  and  this  would  save  you  the  hire  of  other  hands — so 
that  you  might  afford  to  do  this,  instead  of  buying  me  and  setting  me  free 
for  nothing.  - 

Mr.  B.  That  is  true,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  running  away,  Tom  ; 
but  I  cannot  hold  a  slave — I  must  not  be  a  slaveholder. 

Tom.  Master,  then  hold  me,  not  as  a  slave,  but  something  else — buy 
me,  and  you  can  call  me  what  you  please  ;  you  can  tell  me  that  I  am  not 
a  slave,  and  that  I  may  run  away  when  I  please — you  know  I  will  not. 

Mr.  B.  Well,  Tom,  if  I  could  get  round  this,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
buy  you.  It  will  be  owning  your  master's  right  to  you  as  a  slave,  and 
his  right  to  sell  you. 

Tom.  Well,  it  is  very  hard.  I  don't  see  who  has  got  any  right  to 
object  to  your  buying  or  holding  me  as  a  slave,  if  I  am  agreed  to  it.  If 
I  ask  such  a  favor,  and  you  grant  it,  to  save  me  from  being  sold  away, 
who  can  complain  of  you  for  doing  such  a  kindness — for  doing  as  you 
would  be  done  by  ? 

AVhether  this  argument  succeeded  with  Mr.  B.,  or  he  was  overpowered 
by  the  distress  of  Tom's  wife  and  the  sympathy  of  his  own  wife  and 
children,  who  all  came  around  him,  it  might  be  hard  to  determine — but 
he  told  Tom  to  stay  where  was,  and  he  rode  over  to  his  master's. 

Before  I  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  under  this  question,  permit 
me  again  to  solicit  your  attention,  and  that  of  your  friends,  to  the 
present  situation  of  Maryland.  This  State  is  a  slave  State,  bordering  on 
a  free  State.     She  is  changing  her  condition,  as  Pennsylvania  and  other 
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States  have  done.  Her  legislators  and  citizens  very  generally  avow 
their  determination  that  she  shall  be  a  free  State.  The  free  labor  of 
Pennsylvania  is  flowing  over  into  her,  and  she  can  change  her  laborers ; 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  State  bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  there  is  now 
scarcely  any  slavery — certainly  none  that  can  be  regarded  as  an  evil — 
for  there  are  no  slaves  there  but  such  as  choose  to  continue  so.  Such 
parts  of  the  State  also  exhibit  a  remarkable  degree  of  improvement;  so 
as  to  convince  all  that  Maryland,  in  the  price  and  improvements,  and 
products  of  her  land,  in  the  increase  and  improvements  of  her  population, 
and  in  many  other  respects,  will  derive  incalculable  benefits  from  the 
change. 

I  shall  send  you  some  documents  and  publications  upon  this  subject, 
which  will  show  you  what  the  Legislature  of  that  State  is  doing,  and 
what  evident  progress  is  making  to  accomplish  the  object  of  making 
Maryland  a  free  State. 

Thus  will  soon  be  worked  out  this  political  problem — "  A  slave  State, 
lying  by  the  side  of  a  free  Stale,  will  become  a  free  State."  I  believe 
this  as  fully  as  any  demonstration  in  Euclid. 

What  a  prospect  this  opens  to  humane  and  benevolent  men  at  the 
North,  is  obvious — particularly  to  such  as  desire  to  remove  this  blot  from 
as  many  of  our  institutions  as  possible. 

When  Virginia  becomes  the  border  State,  she  will  be  brought  under 
the  same  process.  Indeed,  in  some  parts  of  that  State,  it  is  now  in 
operation.  Free  labor  will  be  brought  to  her,  and  she  will  find  that  she 
can  change,  and  change  most  beneficially,  her  system.  And  so  will  it 
work  on,  till  the  dark  line  that  separates  the  free  from  the  slave  States 
reaches  the  southern  border  of  our  land. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  is  the  slavery  of  the  southern  States  to  be  ap- 
proached. In  many  of  them,  now,  it  is  absurd  to  propose  any  scheme  of 
emancipation,  or  to  address  their  people  upon  such  a  question. 

But  let  the  work  be  confined  to  the  border  States,  and  it  will  go  on 
rapidly  and  safely. 

The  slaves  of  Maryland  are  diminishing  every  year,  as  will  appear  by 
the  census.  They  are  going  off  in  various  ways — many  are  sold  to  the 
South — many  are  emancipated — some  run  away. 

Hundreds  of  masters  in  Maryland  are  ready  to  emancipate  their  slaves, 
if  they  can  go  away — a  condition  which  they  know,  from  the  fullest  ex- 
perience, is  beneficial  both  to  themselves  and  those  they  liberate.  They 
have  already  emancipated  a  great  number — some  of  whom  have  remained, 
and  others  have  gone  to  Africa — and  they  know  how  great  and  obvious 
have  been  the  advantnges  of  removal. 

In  some  parts  of  Maryland,  slave  labour  is  no  longer  profitable.  They 
cannot  be  maintained  there.  Their  masters  must  remove  with  them,  or 
dispose  of  them  in  some  way.     Humanity  to  them  requires  this. 

Must  they,  then,  go  further  south,  as  slaves  ?  or  to  Africa,  as  free  men? 

This  is  the  condition  of  tlie  coloured  population  of  Maryland — this  is 
the  alternative  presented  for  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  benevolent. 

I  agree  that,  if  removal  to  Africa  is  this  horrible  act  of  cruelty  that  it  is 
represented  to  be — if  their  condition  in  the  colonies  there  established  is 
as  wretched  as  is  asserted — Humanity  may  stand  still,  and  be  indifferent 
whether  they  go  south,  as  slaves,  or  cross  the  ocean,  as  freemen. 
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And  this  brings  me  to  the  last  topic  of  your  letter — the  present  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  Colonization  scheme.  Examine  this  thoroughly 
and  impartially,  and  see  whether  any  thing  has  been  done,  or  can  be 
done,  to  compare  with  it,  in  its  beneficial  result  to  the  coloured  race,  here 
and  in  Africa. 

All  I  need  say  of  this  (as  I  shall  send  you  publications  giving  you  full 
information  on  the  subject)  is,  that  I  think  I  have  seen  more  indications 
of  the  favour  of  Providence  towards  this  object  than  any  other  I  have 
ever  considered — that  its  success  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  similar 
enterprise  ever  undertaken,  and  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  success — that 
the  long-lost  children  of  ill-fated  Africa  will  be  restored  to  their  fathers' 
land,  bearing  with  them  the  blessings  of  religion  and  civilization,  and  thus 

"  Vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

I  have  no  objection  to  your  making  use  of  this  communication,  and  of 
my  name,  in  any  way  that  you  may  think  will  do  good. 

I  am  yours,  respectfully, 

F.  S.  KEY. 

P.  S.  I  did  not  observe  that  I  had  omitted  to  answer  a  part  of  your 
last  question. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  will  show  that  many  of  its  members 
have  emancipated  their  slaves,  and  sent  them  to  Africa,  and  others  have 
made  arrangements  for  doing  so.  Mr.  Murry,  of  Maryland,  sent  out  all 
his  slaves  (upwards  of  30)  nine  or  ten  years  ago ;  and  he  often  hears 
from  them,  and  they  speak  with  great  satisfaction  of  their  situation.  Mr. 
Fitzhugh,  of  Virginia,  another  member  of  the  Society,  has  made  provision, 
by  his  will,  for  the  removal  of  all  his  slaves  (I  believe  about  200)  to  Africa. 
Most  of  those  now  in  Africa  have  been  emancipated  with  the  view  to  their 
removal  there. 

F.  S.  K. 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  inserting  the  following  Circular: — 
LADIES  LIBERIA  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

Previously  to  tiie  year  1832,  but  little  interest  had  been  excited  in  this 
country  on  the  subject  of  education  in  Liberia.  One  intelligent  and  de- 
voted friend  of  Africa  (Mrs.  Beulah  Sansom)  had,  the  year  before,  found- 
ed two  schools  for  girls  at  the  colony,  and  had  guaranteed  their  support 
for  one  year.  In  the  summer  of  1832,  an  Association  of  liadies  was 
formed  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education  in  Liberia, 
and  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  resolve  to  take  these  schools  under  its  care, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  provision  had  been  made. 
Being  informed  that  a  school  was  much  wanted  among  the  recaptured 
Africans,  their  attention  was  next  directed  to  them,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1833,  a  school  was  commenced  at  New  (-leorgia.  These  three  schools 
have  been  continued  without  intermission  from  that  time,  and  numerous 
other  primary  schools  have  since  been  established,  by  different  Societies 
and  Associations  in  this  country.  But  as  the  colonies  have  increased  and 
their  wants  have  multiplied,  the  importance  of  an  Institution  of  a  higher 
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character,  where  the  education  of  youth  could  be  completed  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  occupying  the  various  stations  of  society,  has  been  felt,  and 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  philanthropists  of  this  country.  After 
mature  deliberation,  and  consultation  with  the  Advisers  of  the  Association, 
gentlemen  well  qualified  to  give  counsel  upon  the  subject,  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  "  Ladies  Liberia  School  Association"  have  determined 
to  make  an  attempt  to  found  such  an  Institution.  They  propose  com- 
mencing on  a  very  moderate  scale,  and,  if  they  meet  with  encouragement, 
and  success  attends  their  eflorts,  to  enlarge  the  establishment  and  increase 
the  number  of  teachers  as  occasion  may  require.  Six  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  General  Agent  of 
the  American  Colonization  Societies,  when  he  sailed  for  Liberia  in  Fe- 
bruary last,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  school-house  ;  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  Colonization  Society  have  made  a  grant  of  as  much  land 
as  will  be  necessary  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  Board  have  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  services  of  a  gentleman  as  Principal,  every  way  qualified 
for  the  responsible  and  important  trust.  With  these  views  and  prospects, 
they  now  throw  this  subject  before  the  fiiends  of  education  in  Africa, 
particularly  before  their  countrywomen.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion 
may  exist  on  the  subject  of  African  colonization,  they  believe  few  would 
object  to  any  intelligent  plan  for  elevating  the  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
dition of  those  already  settled  on  the  shores  of  that  vast  continent,  and  of 
training  up  there,  men  who  may  penetrate  into  the  interior,  carrying  to 
the  ignorant  and  degraded  inhabitants  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  Gen- 
tlemen who  have  visited  the  colonies,  and  who  are  competent  to  judge, 
are  of  opinion  that  much  more  could  be  effected  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, by  nnited  and  concentrated  action  among  the  various  societies  in 
this  country.  For  the  purpose,  then,  of  more  thoroughly  and  effectively 
carrying  out  the  plan  proposed,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Ijndies' 
Liberia  School  Association  invite  the  co-operation  of  sister  Associations 
throughout  this  country.  They  wish  not  to  dictate  to  any  how  their 
funds  shall  be  appropriated  ;  let  each  society  decide  this  for  itself;  they 
ask  only  that  they  will  aid  in  the  design  contemplated,  in  any  way  which 
they  think  best.  A  library  will  be  wanted — books,  maps,  globes,  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  after  a  time,  probably,  pliilosophical  apparatus. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  will  require  a  considerable  amount  of  funds,  and 
some  students,  perhaps,  will  need  pecuniary  assistance,  though  it  is  no 
part  of  the  general  plan  to  make  instruction  gratuitous,  or  to  relieve  pa- 
rents who  are  able  from  the  support  of  their  children. 

The  Board  feel  that  their  Association  alone  cannot  carry  on  tl\is  work  ; 
but  believing  it  to  be  worthy  of  patronage  and  support,  they  confidently 
and  respectfully  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Christian  public. 

Philadelphia,  .^pril,  1839. 


FORMATION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

Consistory  Rooms  of  the  Bef.  Dutch  Church.') 
New   York,  May  8,  1839.      3 

A  convention  of  the  friends  of  the  Colonization  cause  in  this  state,  was 
organized,  pursuant  to  previous  notice,  by  the  appointment  of  the   Rev. 
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Dr.  De  Witt,  chairman,  and  Rev.  Alfred  Hough,  secretary  ;  after  which 
the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Burlis. 

It  was  then  Resolved,  That  tlie  Convention  consist  of  all  those  persons 
who  present  their  credentials  as  delegates  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  state, 
and  also  that  those  friends  of  the  cause  present,  who  are  without  written 
credentials,  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  and  doings  of  the 
convention. 

Whereupon  a  highly  respectable  number  of  delegates,  from  different 
parts  of  the  state,  presented  themselves,  and  were  enrolled  as  members. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Proudfit,  it  was 

Resolved — after  a  free  expression  of  views  and  feelings  on  the  subject 
— That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  the  cause  of  colonization  will 
be  advanced  by  the  formation  of  a  State  Society — as  thereby  the  views 
of  its  friends  may  be  more  fully  communicated  to  each  other,  and  their 
more  efficient  co-operation  secured. 

On  motion,  it  was  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed  to 
prepare  and  report  a  constitution  for  a  state  Colonization  Society. 

Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  Rev.  Mr.  Copp,  Dr.  Reese,  Rev.  Mr.  Hough,  Rev. 
Mr.  Chase,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Buitis,  were  appointed  that  committee. 

Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  this  place  at  6  o'clock, 
P.  M.     Closed  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Pinney. 

6  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Convention  again  assembled,  and  proceeded  to  business. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  preparation  of  a  constitution 
for  a  State  Colonization  Society,  made  a  report  which  was  accepted,  and 
after  being  read  and  considered,  article  by  article,  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Constitution  of  the  New  York  State  Colonization  Society. 

Article  1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  New  York  State  Coloni- 
zation Society,  and  shall  be  directly  connected  with  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society,  on  the  principles  of  its  constitution. 

Art.  2.  This  Society  shall  be  located  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
Art.  3.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  for  life  of  this  Society  by 
the  payment  of  thirty  dollars,  or  a  manager  by  the  payment  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  a  patron  by  the  payment  of  one  lliousand  dollars;  and 
the  president  of  any  local  society,  auxiliary  to  this  society,  shall  be  ex- 
officio  a  manager  of  this  society.  Any  individual  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  society  by  contributing  any  sum  to  its  funds  annually. 

Art.  4.  Any  minister  of  the  gospel  may  become  a  manager  for  life  by 
the  payment  of  fifty  dollars. 

Art.  5.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  president,  vice  presi- 
dents, and  thirty  managers,  a  corresponding  secretary,  a  recording  secre- 
tary, and  a  treasurer;  of  which  board,  when  regularly  convened,  seven 
shall  form  a  quorum.  The  president,  vice  presidents,  secretaries,  and 
treasurer,  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  board  of  managers. 

Art.  6.  The  board  of  managers  shall  meet,  on  their  own  adjournment, 
to  transact  the  business  of  the  society;  and  the  first  meeting  shall  be  on 
Monday  the  13lh  instant,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  at 
the  session  room  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague's  church. 

Art.  7.  The  treasurer  shall  keep  the  accounts  of  the  society;  shall 
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take  charge  of  its  funds,  and  hold  them  subject  to  the  order  of  the  board 
of  managers. 

Art.  8.  The  corresponding  secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  board  of  managers  ;  and  the  recording  secretary 
shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  society,  and  of  the  board,  and  give  notice  of 
all  meetings. 

Art.  9.  There  shall  be  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  seven 
members,  appointed  annually  by  the  board  of  managers  from  their  own 
number,  whose  office  it  shall  be  to  transact  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
society,  and  report  to  the  board  of  managers  an  account  of  their  transac- 
tions— four  of  whom  shall  form  a  quorum — and  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  this  committee. 

Art.  10.  The  patrons  and  managers  for  life  of  this  society,  sliall  be 
ex-officio  members  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  meet 
with  the  board  and  unite  in  the  discussion  of  any  subjects  presented  to 
them,  but  not  to  vote. 

Art.  11.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  hold  their  places  for  one 
year,  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  chosen. 

Art.  12.  This  society  shall  hold  its  annual  meetings  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  board  of  managers  may  direct,  to  receive  the  annual  report 
and  elect  officers  ;  it  may  also  hold  occasional  meetings  in  other  places 
throughout  the  state,  as  the  board  of  managers  may  authorise. 

Art.  13.  The  board  of  managers  shall  have  the  power  of  filling  all  va- 
cancies in  their  own  body;  and  if  any  member  is  absent  from  three  meet- 
ings in  succession,  without  a  satisfactory  reason,  the  Board  may  pro- 
nounce his  seat  vacant. 

Art.  14.  This  constitution  shall  not  be  altered  except  at  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
present. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  Rev.  Moses  Chase,  Anson  G.  Phelps, 
Esq.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Proudfit,  be  a  committee  to  nomincUe  the  officers  of 
the  State  Society,  and  that  they  report  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock, 
in  this  place. 

Convention  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Thursday  morning,  May  9,  1839. 

Convention  assembled  in  the  Consistory  rooms  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
chairman. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  nomination  of  officers  for  the 
State  Society,  presented  a  report  which  was  accepted  and  adopted,  and  is 
as  follows  : 

Hon.  Archibald  Mcintyre,  President. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Wm.  P.  Van  Renssalaer,  Esq.  Isaac  W.  Boslwick,  Esq. 

Hon.  David  Buel,  Hon.  John  Fine. 

Hon.  Asa  Fitch,  Isaac  C.  Piatt,  Esq. 

S.  Newton  Dexter,  Esq.  Hon.  Edward  Howell, 

Rev.  Nath'l  Kendrick,  D.D.  Hon.  Reuben  H.  Walworth, 

James  Pumpelly,  Esq.  Hon.  A.  Loomis, 

Hon.  Jacob  Sutherland.  Hon.  N.  P.  Tallmadge, 
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Nathaniel  W.  Howell,  Esq. 
Harvey  Ely,  Esq. 
Herman  Camp,  Esq. 
Hon.  Samuel  Nelson, 
Wm.  M.  Oliver,  Esq. 
Albert  Porter,  Esq. 
Rev.  Mr.  Shelton, 


Hon.  T.  Robinson, 
Hon.  Erastus  Corning, 
Hon.  Hiram  Denio, 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Foster, 
Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.D. 
Rev.    Simeon    North,    President   of 
Hamilton  College. 


Rev.  Isaac  N.  Wyckoff,  D.  D,  Corresponding  Secretary, 

Gideon  Hawley,  Esq.  Recording  Secretary. 

Thomas  J.   Olcott,  Esq,  Treasurer. 

MANAGERS. 
Rev.  J.  N.  Campbell,  D.D.  Rev.  John  W.  Fowler, 


Rev.  W.  IJ.  Spragiie,  D.D. 
Rev.  Andrew  Yates,  D.D. 
Annanias  Piatt.  Esq. 
Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  D.D. 
Gen.  J.  A.  Dix, 
Richard  V.  DeWitt,  Esq. 
Joseph  Russell,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  D.  Snodgrass,  D.D. 
George  Vail,  Esq. 
Wm.  Reid,  Esq. 
Wm.  Tracey,  Esq. 


Rev.  Moses  Chase, 
Rev.  Henry  Mandeville, 
Joshua  A.  Spencer,  Esq. 
John  F.  Seymour,  Esq. 
Wm.  Wolcott,  Esq. 
Rev.  David  L.  Ogden, 
Rev.  Gilbert  McMaster,  D.D. 
Joseph  McCarroll,  D.D. 
Rev.  Reuben  Smith, 
D.  D.  Barnard,  Esq. 


Wm.  C.  Miller,  Esq. 
Bradford  R.  Wood,  Esq. 

The  minutes  of  ihe  convention  were  then  read  and  approved,  where- 
upon, it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  this  meeting  be  a  com- 
mittee to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  in  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate and  Journal,  Christian  Intelligencer,  New  York  Observer,  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  and  Journal  of  Commerce,  with  a  request  that  all  the 
other  papers  in  the  State  friendly  to  the  object  would  publish  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  now  aujoiirn,  sine  die. 

THOMAS  DE  WITT,  Chairman. 

Alfred  Hough,  Secretary. 


[From  the  Vermont  Mercury.] 
ABSTRACTION  versus  PRACTICE. 

In  settling  the  active  practical  duties  of  life,  as  applied  to  the  indivi- 
duals of  community,  naked  abstractions  prove  nothing.  You  may  assume 
almost  any  truism  as  a  major  proposition,  and  proceed  to  syllogize  and 
deduce  conclusions,  utterly  at  variance  with  common  sense.  The  com- 
mand thou  shalt  not  kill  is  one  of  the  same  authority  of  any  other  of  the 
decalogue  ;  and  still  the  great  Author  of  the  command  has  in  some  cases 
directed  the  shedding  of  man's  blood,  thus  forming  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.     Numberless  other  exceptions  occur,  in  which  it  may  be  a 
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duty  to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow,  and  in  every  such  case,  duty  is  para- 
mount to  Gommand.  To  kill,  to  enslave,  or  to  assist  in  killing  or  en- 
slaving a  human  being,  is  as  a  general  proposition  sinful.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  command  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  But  until 
the  modern  system  of  ethics  was  introduced,  to  shed  the  blood  of  the 
murderer  was  thought  to  be  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  duty  of  man,  who  even  loved  his  neighbour  as  himself. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  requires  the  surrender  of  slaves, 
who  have  escaped  from  bondage  into  the  free  states.  Tiiis  constitution 
was  the  result  of  a  compromise.  It  was  effected  by  mutual  concessions 
and  sacrifices,  and  was  the  best  the  then  circumstances  of  the  states 
would  permit,  and  was  such  as  every  freeman  of  the  government  has 
sworn  to  support.  In  Dr.  Channing's  new  work,  reviewing  Mr.  Clay's 
speech  he  says,  "  I  know  no  provision  of  tiie  constitution,  at  which  my 
moral  feelings  revolt  but  this.  Has  not  the  slave  a  right  to  fly  from  bon- 
dage ?  Who  among  us  doubts  it  ?"  We  would  request  the  learned 
divine  to  read  for  an  answer  to  his  interrogatories  the  five  first  verses  of 
the  6th  chap,  of  1st  Timothy.  As  a  general  proposition,  perhaps  the 
man  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  free  slates  but  would  deprecate  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery.  But  suppose  a  minor,  or  a  slave  above  age,  whose 
services  had  not  remunerated  a  kind  master  for  the  expense  of  his  nur- 
ture, should  break  away  from  him,  might  not  great  injustice  be  done, 
could  not  the  fugitive  be  reclaimed  ?  How  can  the  mutual  rights  of  the 
master  and  the  slave,  be  settled  by  people  ignorant  of  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  parties  ?  Our  sympathies  are  awakened  by  exagge- 
rated statements  of  the  wrongs  of  the  black  man.  Our  indignation  is 
invoked  against  the  slave-holder  ;  but,  is  it  so  that  there  is  not  a  just 
man  among  them?  The  Canadians  had  our  sympathies,  but  could  not 
have  our  assistance.  AVhile  we  aided  and  improved  the  condition  of  one 
half  of  the  Canadians,  by  possibility  we  might  have  injured  the  other 
half  to  a  greater  extent.  We  might  have  given  motion  to  a  revolution, 
which  would  have  agitated  and  unsettled  the  relations  of  the  civilized 
world.  Our  moral  feelings  revolted  at  much,  which,  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  were  placed,  we  had  no  power  to  prevent.  Such  is 
the  complicated  web  of  all  human  concerns.  A  son  may  be  abused  by 
his  father,  we  sympathise  with  him,  but  wliile  the  parent  keeps  himself 
within  the  requisitions  of  tlic  law,  we  may  not  wrest  him  from  the  father's 
authority.  We  must  submit  to  the  powers  that  be,  while  they  be,  but 
correct  them,  as  far  and  as  fast,  as  we  may.  The  opinions  of  men  are  at 
best  fluctuating.  Even  the  best  of  men  will  differ  on  many  subjects. 
How  much  more  those  of  the  multitude,  wliose  opinions  are  more  fre- 
quently founded  in  passion,  than  in  reason  ?  What  then  can  be  expected 
from  the  multitude,  excited  to  madness  by  the  continued  goadings  of  an 
organized  political  party,  whose  object  is  the  exiiibition  of  the  very  worst 
features  of  the  institutions  of  the  South,  in  a  continued  stream  from  tfie 
public  press  ?  No  circumstance  of  a  mitigating  or  palliating  character  is 
admitted  into  those  journals.  What  should  we  think  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  were  the  rights  of  parties  to  be  canvassed  in  the  public 
journals,  and  the  verdict,  which  was  to  dispose  of  property,  character,  and 
life,  was  to  be  pronounced  by  the  multitude,  perhaps  excited  to  madness, 
by  passion  and  prejudice,  at  the  instigation  of  the  parties   in  interest? 
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Could  we  even  hope,  that  justice  would  be  done?     The  Rev.  Dr.  Chau- 
ning's  pure  mind  revolt's  at  one  provision  of  the  constitution.     This  in- 
strument has  been  revered  as  the  consummation  of  political  wisdom.     If 
it  have  objectionable  features,  it  behoved  to  be  such  as  it  was  or  none. 
Had  there  been  no  constitution,  would   the  condition  of  the  slave  have 
been  better  than  it  is  now  ?     Would  the  condition  of  the  country  have 
been  better  ?     No.     It  is  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  to  notice  the 
operation  of  a  feeling  and  excited  mind  intensely  engrossed  with  a  solitary 
subject.     Let  the   temperament  be   ardent,  the   subject  an  exciting  one, 
and  probably,  in  the  view  of  the  sober  and  reflecting  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, he  would  be  denominated  a  monomaniac.     Had  Dr.   Channing,  in 
obedience  to  Paul's  injunctions  to  Timothy,  given  himself  wholly  to  the 
gospel,  he  would  not  probably  have  expended  such  a  disproportionate  part 
of  his  energies  on  the  subject,  which  seems  of  late  to  have  engrossed  his 
mind.      How  happens  it,  that  the  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians,  with  their 
accumulated  wrongs  have  received  so  small  a  portion  of  the  public  sym- 
pathy ?     They  owned  the  soil  on  which  they  lived  by  as  good  a  tide  as 
could  be  derived  from  the  God  of  nature  ;  their  fathers  owned  it  and  trans- 
mitted it,  with  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  to  them  and  their  posterity 
for  an  everlasting  possession.     Our  government  recognized  their  title.    A 
portion  of  this  land  was  conveyed  by  the  nation  to  the  United  States,  and 
a  part  of  the  consideration  was,  tlial  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  protect  and  defend  the  Clierokee  nation,  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  remainder  of  their  land.     This  was  secured  by  the  solem- 
nity of  a  public  treaty;   and,  was  tliis  treaty  observed  and  kept  by  the 
United  States  ?     No.     Their  humble  petition,  in  which  they  besought 
the  government  to  regard  their  solemn  stipulations,  and  to  do  them  that 
justice  which  they  had  a  right  to  claim,  could  not  be  heard.     They  must 
be  expelled  from  their  land  in  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty.     General 
Scott  was  directed  by  the  government  to  remove  them  peaceably  if  he 
could,  forcibly  if  he  must.     They  must  leave   the   inheritance  of  their 
fathers,  their  lands,  their  homes,  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  and  every 
association  dear  to  mortals  must  be  dissevered  ;  and  all  this  in  the  very 
teeth  of  a  solemn  treaty,  and  in  violation  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  govern- 
ment.    Where  is  the  manifestation  of  deep  and  lasting  public  sympathy 
for  this  afllicled  people — this   people  who  were  just  escaping  from  mid- 
night moral  darkness,  to  the  dawning  of  civil  and  religious  day?     Why 
do  not  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  nation  revolt  to  such  gross  injustice, 
such  oppression,  such  a  breach  of  national  faith  ?     Can  such  palpable 
enormities  be  spoken  of  otherwise  that  with  scorn  and  loathing?     Nay, 
they  are  scarcely  spoken  of  at  all ;  they  are  even  forgotten  by  the  great 
body  of  our  citizens.     No  political  or  party  effect  is  hoped  from  it,  and 
the  transaction  is  doomed  to  oblivion,  and  the  nation  of  the  Cherokees  to 
probable  extinction.     Whence  is  it,  that  the  150  millions  of  Africa,  lying 
in  all  the  degradation  of  slavery,  as  much  below  the  slave  of  the  South, 
as  these  are  beneath  the  condition  of  freemen,  should  not  excite  one  tear 
on  the  part  of  abolitionists  ?     Why  is  not  their  philanthropy  awake  and 
they  co-operating  in  establishing  colonies  on  that  continent,  which  shall 
introduce  among  them  religion  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  ?     Does  the 
philanthropy  of  abolitionists  discharge  itself  only  at  one  point,  and  then 
only  in  gusts  or  shocks  like  the  discharge  of  an  electric  machine,  and  do 
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their  latent  sympathies  always  lie  dormant  till  friction  is  applied  to 
awaken  llisir  energy  ?  Whence  is  it,  that  instead  of  that  healthful  moral 
vision,  which  can  with  vast  delight  embrace  the  whole  moral  horizon  in 
efTorls  of  benevolence,  there  seems,  in  medical  parlance,  to  be  a  congestion 
of  the  moral  sympathies  and  energies  to  one  particular  object  in  excess, 
while  others  of  equal  importance  are  passed  unobserved?  This  cannot 
be  the  result  of  healthy  moral  action. 

The  Voice  of  Reason. 


[From  the  New  York  Evangelist.] 

BUSINESS    MEETING 

OF    THE    AMERICAN    ANTI-SLAVERY    SOCIETY ADMISSION    OF    W^OMEN    AS 

DELEGATES THE    PROTEST. 

We  stated  last  week,  that  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention  was  engaged 
in  important  discussions,  the  result  of  which,  so  far  as  they  might  appear 
in  formal  resolutions,  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  present  this  week.  The 
most  essential  of  those  respected  the  questions  of  female  privileges,  and 
of  responsibility  to  our  civil  relations.  On  the  subject  of  admitting  fe- 
males to  seats  with  the  privilege  of  deliberating,  voting,  and  holding  offices, 
the  following  resolution  was  finally  passed,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  fifty 
— tiie  females  claiming  seats — voting  in  the  affirmative. 

Resolved,  That  the  roll  of  this  meeting  be  made  by  placing  thereon  the 
names  of  all  persons,  male  and  female,  who  are  delegates  from  any  aux- 
iliary society,  or  members  of  this  Society. 

After  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  the  following  was  presented  on 
motion  of  Rev.  Amos  A.  Phelps,  seconded  by  Le  Roy  Sunderland,  of 
Zion's  Watchman : 

Resolved,  That  in  placing  the  names  of  all  persons,  male  and  female, 
who  are  delegates  from  any  auxiliary  society,  or  members  of  this  Society, 
it  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  by  the  constitution  and  usage  of  the  Society 
women  are  entitled  to  sit,  speak,  vote,  hold  office,  and  exercise  the  same 
rights  of  membership  as  persons  of  the  other  sex. 

This  resolution  was  lost — majority  not  counted.  The  rejection  of  this 
resolution  unfolded  the  meaning  of  the  first  which  had  been  adopted. 
The  advocates  of  this  position  appealed  to  the  article  of  the  constitution 
in  which  the  word  '  person'  is  used  in  describing  the  terms  of  membership, 
as  evidence  of  the  constitutional  right  of  females  to  their  seats  as  dele- 
gates. In  opposition  to  this  appeal  it  was  argued,  that  the  constitution 
was  to  be  understood  according  to  its  obvious  spirit  and  meaning  ;  that 
while  females  were  members  of  the  Society,  they  were  members  under 
the  common-sense  usages  of  mankind  ;  that  the  practice  of  enroling  the 
names  of  females  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Society  at  its  original  forma- 
tion, nor  had  it  been  at  any  convention  since;  that  it  would  increase  the 
embarrassments  of  the  cause,  and  deter  many  conscientious  minds  from 
uniting  with  the  Society  ;  that  it  involved  a  principle  which  would  be 
found  at  war  with  the  decisions  of  Scripture,  the  general  organization  of 
society  itself,  and  the  foundations  of  social  order. 

Some  of  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  on  the  first  resolution,  did 
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so  from  an  impression  that  the  constitution  verbally  recognized  the  right, 
not  from  any  disposition  to  favor  the  claim.  Some  devoted  abolitionists, 
disgusted  and  grieved,  left  the  meeting;  and  more  than  a  hundred  others, 
laboriously  resisting  these  innovations,  entered  a  protest  against  them. 
The  vote  on  this  question  is  by  no  means  a  fair  representation  of  the 
feelings  of  the  anti-slavery  community.  It  was  produced  by  a  prepared 
and  trained  company,  who  seemed  determined  to  go  all  lengths  with  the 
views  of  Mr.  Garrison.  By  means  of  this  vole,  Mr.  Garrison  can  at  once 
bring  forward  female  delegations  from  various  male  and  female  societies, 
and  engraft,  through  their  influence,  his  visionary  theories  upon  the  So- 
ciety itself. 

A  ludicrous  but  appropriate  illustration  of  the  folly  of  the  practice  of 
admitting  women  to  deliberative  bodies,  was  given  in  a  movement  of  Mr. 
Garrison,  during  the  discussion.  Mr.  Garrison  having  obtained  the  floor, 
apparently  for  himself,  claimed  the  privilege  of  resigning  it  to  Miss  Abby 
Kelly,  who  had  for  some  time  heroically  but  vainly  attempted  to  get  it 
by  her  own  personal  endeavors.  Mr.  Garrison  apologized  to  the  meet- 
ing for  this  manosuvre,  by  referring  to  the  exceeding  difficulty  and  impossi- 
bility of  a  lady's  obtaining  the  floor  in  a  stormy  debate,  without  some  such 
polite  assistance.  It  seemed  evident,  therefore,  and  we  think  those  anti- 
slavery  societies  who  intend  to  send  female  delegations,  should  bear  the 
fact  in  mind,  that  it  will  be  necessary  that  each  lady  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  some  valorous  knight,  who  should  be  ready  to  defend  her  rights, 
and  crowd  her  forward  amidst  the  fiercest  of  the  disputants.  Should  two 
ladies  contend  with  each  other  for  the  floor,  there  might  be  some  danger 
of  a  concussion  between  their  respective  knights,  and  the  scenes  of  chi- 
valry be  again  renewed. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  if  the  Society  must  wear  an  aspect 
so  utterly  oflTensive  to  all  men  of  sound  judgment,  and  adhere  to  a  principle 
so  dishonorable  to  the  dignity,  character,  and  influence  of  women,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  judicious  men  will  give  it  their  sanction.  To  the 
constitution  which  we  have  published  and  defended,  as  understood  by  the 
large  mass  of  its  signers,  we  adhere  with  all  firmness  of  purpose  ;  but 
against  the  engrafting  of  sectarian  and  forced  interpretations  upon  it,  we 
feel  bound  with  equal  firmness  to  protest. 


NEW  YORK  ANTI-SLAVERY  CONVENTION. 

At  the  late  meeting  in  the  city,  there  was  much  discussion,  and  much 
warmth  of  debate.  A  gentleman  who  attended,  remarked  to  us,  that  he 
thought  the  old  associations  were  about  to  be  broken  up,  and  new  ones 
formed.  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  friends  were  on  one  side,  and  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evangelist,  and  others,  were  on  the  other.  One  point  ob- 
jected to  by  the  latter,  was,  the  admission  of  females  to  equal  rights  with 
males  in  debating  and  voting,  and  being  on  committees.  This  point  was 
carried  in  their  favor  by  about  40  majority  in  a  body  of  300  delegates. 
Mr.  Garrison  carried  all  his  points  ;  but  the  result,  we  understand,  is  a 
secession  of  the  minority;  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  separate  bodies. 
The  papers  have  not  given  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings.     Those  who 
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have  supported  Mr.  Garrison  through  all  his  windings,  while  they  were 
aware  of  his  errors,  have  now  learned  to  their  cost,  that  he  is  not  the 
safest  of  leaders  to  follow.     And  now  if  the  secession  will  take  such  a 
course  as  Christian  love  and  Christian  prudence  dictates,  they  may  com- 
bine a  very  large  proportion  of  the  North  against  Slavery.     We  do  not 
expect  them  to  surrender  any  principle;  for  the  people  of  the  North  are, 
in  principle,  opposed  to  slavery.  Those  who  prefer  Colonization,  among 
us,  are  as  certainly  opposed   to  slavery  as  others;  and   those  who  enlist 
warmest  in   this  cause,  do   it  from  a  desire  to  alleviate  the  woes  of  the 
slave,  and  give  him  a  place  and  a  standing  among  his  fellow-beings.    Tlie 
Colonization  cause  was  never  stronger   in  the  country  than  now.     Its 
friends  have  awhile  stood  still,  because  they  could  not  move  without  ap- 
pearing  to  act  against  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  slave.     But  this  diffi- 
culty is  now  overcome ;  and  those  friendly   to  Colonization   can  move 
again,  and  do  it  with  the  appearance  of  seeking  to  bless  Africa  and  its  de- 
scendants.    The  time  will  come,  and  that  soon,  we  feel  certain,  when 
the  Colonizationist  and  the  Abolitionist  shall  agree  to  labor  without  stand- 
ing in  each  other's  way.      If  their  views  differ  as  to  measures,  they  will 
not   revile  each  other   for  the  difference,  but  agree  to  work  for  tlie  same 
great  object.     From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  we  believe  that 
the  Colonies  at  Liberia  are  gradually  rising  and  improving,  and  the  most 
of  those  who  have  gone  there,  are  contented  with  their  situation  and  pros- 
pects.    We  have  no  doubt  that  multitudes  will  gladly  seek  that  country 
for  a  home,  when  the  Colonies  have  established  a  character  for  intelli- 
gence, morals,  and  religion  ;  which  they  are  fast  doing.     Their  induence 
is  also   extending  among  the   natives  for  good — a   circumstance  which 
does  not  happen  where  colonies  of  another  color  are  settled  in  such  a 
situation. 

The  resistance  to  Colonization  in  this  country  has  operated  favorably, 
and  aroused  many  to  act  who  before  were  indifferent.  So  that  on  the 
whole,  it  is  well  that  different  societies  are  in  existence.  We  hope  our 
brethren  who  have  seceded,  will  manage  their  affairs  on  Christian  princi- 
ples, else  another  sifting  must  take  place;  for  this  is  certainly  a  benevo- 
lent enterprise,  and  when  it  shall  be  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence and  of  heavenly  love,  the  progress  will  be  more  rapid  and  the  in- 
fluence more  salutary.  We  have  no  doubt  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
adherents  to  each  cause,  Anti-Slavery  and  ('olonization,  ardently  desire 
the  utter  extinction  of  slavery  and  the  redemption  of  the  black  man  from 
his  degredation.  Why  then  should  we  expend  our  time  and  breath  in 
contending  with  each  other  ?  Why  aim  to  strike  down  the  hand  of  a  bro- 
ther, who,  in  a  way  different  from  us,  is  aiming  to  reach  out  the  boon  of 
liberty  and  the  blessings  of  life  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  them  ?  The 
contest  is  useless:  why  then  should  it  not  cease?  Impugn  not  each 
other's  motives  ;  but  cast  over  them  a  mantle  of  charity.  By  thus  doing, 
the  song  of  salvation  will  sooner  be  sung  by  thousands  now  oppressed, 
both  in  Africa  and  our  own  land.  We  hope  we  have  done  with  conten- 
tion ;  at  all  events,  if  there  must  be  contention,  we  shall  aim  to  avoid  it 
ourselves. 

The  secession  we  regard  as  a  Providential  interference  to  bring  the 
Anti-Slavery  effort  upon  its  proper  grounds ;  and  to  baptize  it  witli  the 
spirit  of  Heaven.  Let  the  indication  be  regarded  and  obeyed,  that  there- 
by good  may  come  to  Ethiopia. — Christian  Panoply, 
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[  From  the  Christian  Panoply.] 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  in  Virginia,  in  answer  to  the  question,  What 
effect  has  Abolition  movements  on  the  South  1 

I  would  say,  that  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  the  dicussion  of  that  sub- 
ject at  the  North,  has  for  several  years  past  had  very  little  effect  any 
way  at  the  South.  Not  one  in  ten  tliousand  here,  I  suppose,  ever  reads 
any  thing  published  by  abolitionists  ;  and  of  course  what  they  say  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  is  very  nearly  without  any  effect  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  indeed  known  here,  that  the  subject  of  abolition  is  agitated 
at  the  North  with  great  warmth,  and  this  circumstance  excites  some  ir- 
ritation of  feeling  towards  Northern  people  ;  but  since  the  abolitionists 
have  ceased  to  send  us  their  publications,  the  people  here  have  ceased  to 
care  much  about  abolition  ;  and  would,  I  think,  care  still  less,  if  our 
politicians  would  let  it  alone.  Political  men  sometimes  endeavour  to 
excite  the  minds  of  the  people  in  relation  to  it.  But  after  all,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  now,  or  has  been  for  several  years,  one-fifth  part  of  the 
excitement  here  on  the  subject  of  abolition  which  there  has  been  during 
the  same  time  at  the  North.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  both  from 
reading  Northern  papers,  and  from  personal  observation  while  travelling 
in  that  section  of  the  country.  So  far,  then,  the  good  or  the  evil  of 
abolition  has  been  principally  confined  to  the  North  ;  although,  so  far  as 
it  has  had  any  effect  in  the  South,  its  influence  has  been  pernicious,  by 
increasing  sectional  jealousy  and  prejudice,  in  rendering  Southern  people 
more  attached  to  the  institution  whicli  has  been  the  object  of  attack,  and 
in  curtailing  the  privileges  of  the  unfortunate  slave.  Such,  according  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  have  been  the  only  effects  of  aboli- 
tion with  us.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  done  any  good — I  have  never  known 
one  convert  made  to  the  doctrine — I  do  not  believe  it  has  hastened,  but 
retarded  the  accomplishment  of  that  even  which  the  friends  of  humanity, 
both  at  the  North  and  the  South,  ardently  desire. 

Yours,  truly. 


[From  the  Baptist  Missionary  Jlagazine  for  June.] 
MISSION    IN    AFRICA  — LIBERIA. 

Edina — southern  extremity  of  Liberia. 

Madebli  (Sante  Will's) — 20  miles  from  Edina,  on  Mechlin  river. 

Wm.  G.  Crocker,  Ivory  Clarke,  preachers,  John  Day,  preacher  and 
school  teacher,  Mrs.  Clarke,  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  Wm.  Mylne, 
preacher. 

Two  stations — 3  preachers;  1  preacher  and  school  teacher;  1  female 
assistant's. 

Mr.  Mylne  arrived  in  this  country  the  1 6th  of  last  June,  the  state  of  his 
health  requiring  a  change  of  climate  and  a  temporary  suspension  of  labor. 
Our  latest  advices  from  the  mission  are  only  down  to  July.  Mr.  Crocket 
was  then  at  Edina,  deeming  it  imprudent  to  go  back  into  the  interior 
during  the  rains,  or  until  better  provisions  should  be  made  for  his  reception. 
His  services  were  also  important  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  in  the  study  of 
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Bassa,  and  to  the  native  school  which  was  increasingly  prosperous.  Se- 
veral of  the  scholars  had  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  spiritual  things, 
and  one,  a  promising  lad  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  given  satis- 
factory evidence  of  conversion  to  God.  Two  other  cases  of  conversion 
had  occurred  in  the  mission,  one  the  wife  of  Mr.  Day.  In  the  colony, 
seven  persons  were  baptised  in  April,  and  a  distinct  church  would  pro- 
bably be  organized  soon,  and  a  meeting-house  built,  at  that  place. 

The  Missionaries   solicit    the   attention  of   the  Board  to  the   subject 
of  enlarging  the  mission.     Apart  from   the  claims  of  the  colonists,  at 
Edina,  Cape  Palmas,  and  other  American  settlements,  there  are  several 
locations  among  the  neighbouring  native  tribes  that  should  be  occupied  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.     One  of  these  is  Cettra  Kroo,  in  the  Kroo  coun- 
try, a  few  miles  south  of  Edina,  on  the   sea-board.     The  Kroos  have  a 
language  of  their  own,  but  understand,  to  some  extent,  both  Bassa  and 
English  ;  and  some,  who  have  lived  in  the  colonies,  have  learned  to  read 
and  write.     Mr.  Day  enjoys  the  confidence  of  this  people,  and  has  pro- 
posed to  labor  among  them.     They  are  said  to  surpass  all  the  other  tribes 
in  that  vicinity,  in  industry  and  enterprise,  and  to  have  adopted  many  of 
the  habits  of  civilized  life,  A  second  desirable  location  is  about  80  or  100 
miles  from  the  sea-board,  among  the  Pessey  tribe,  generally  called  bush- 
men  by  those  who  live  near  the  beach,  and  by  whom  many  of  them  are 
taken  and  sold  as  slaves.     A  third   is  Grand  Cape  Mount,  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  north  of  Monrovia,  among  the  Veys,  once  occupied,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Board,  by  Rev.  John  Revey,  now  at  Cape  Palmas.*      Se- 
veral of  the  natives  here  were  converted  to  Christianity,  and  added  to  the 
Monrovia  church,  some  of  whom  are  still  living,  with  none  to  instruct  or 
watch  over  them.     Contiguous  to  the  Veys,  on  the  south  and  east,  are 
the  Deys,  the  Goras,  and  the  Candas,  the  latter  called  *'  King  Boatswain's 
people."    Some  of  the  Dey  tribe  are  acquainted  with  the  Bassa  language, 
and  a  missionary,   familiar  with  that  dialect,  would   probably  find  little 
difficulty  in  making  himself  understood  by  all  the  tribes  on  the  sea-board. 


FORMATION  OF   THE   SANGAMON   COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

Porter  Clay,  Esq.,  of  Jacksonville,  voluntary  agent  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  having  presented  to  tlie  citizens  of  this  town,  on 
the  evenings  of  the  8th  and  9th  inst.  at  crowded  meetings  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  the  claims  of  this  benevolent  institution  to  public  counte- 
nance and  support,  in  a  most  able  and  eloquent  manner,  they  resolved  to 
form  a  Colonization  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  State  Society. 

The  first  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell ;  the 
second  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bergon. 

Mr.  Clay  was  listened   to  with  the  highest  interest,  and  received  the 

^  •  We  learn  that  during  the  last  year,  a  church  of  eight  members  was  constituted  at 
Cape  Palmas,  by  Mr.  Revey,  and  that  contributions  have  recently  been  sent  from  breth- 
ren in  Baltimore  and  Richmond,  to  aid  them  in  building  a  meeting-house.  Mr.  R.,  we 
understand,  has  continued  teaching  school  and  preaching  the  gospel,  since  he  retired 
from  the  service  of  the  Board,  and  much  good  is  anticipated  from  his  able  and  well 
directed  labors. 
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warmest  applause  from  his  auditory ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  address  on 
the  second  night,  the  meeting  organized  for  the  formation  of  a  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dresser  as  Chairman, 
and  John  i'.  Doremus,  as  Secretary. 

The  following  resolutions,  together  with  a  constitution,  were  then 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  by  this  meeting.  That  it  is  expedient,  as  well  from  consi- 
derations of  the  political  wisdom,  as  of  practical  benevolence,  to  organize 
a  Colonization  Society  for  the  county  of  Sangamon,  auxiliary  to  the  State 
Society. 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  in  view  of  the  agitations  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  ever  to  defend  and  cherish  the  inalienable  rights  con- 
ferred upon  the  whole  people  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  and  of 
individual  States;  and  that  we  will  heartily  sustain  a  scheme  of  philan- 
thropy, which  blesses  the  white,  as  well  as  the  colored  man. 

A  committee  of  five  was  then  appointed  to  nominate  suitable  officers  for 
the  Society,  to  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting. 

An  opportunity  was  then  offered  for  individuals  to  join  the  Society, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  gentlemen  and  ladies  immediately  subscribed 
to  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Clay  then  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  contribu- 
tions, and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  next  evening. 

On  the  third  evening,  though  the  weather  was  inclement,  the  house 
was  again  filled.  The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr. 
AVhitney,  and  with  a  hymn  of  praise  of  Almighty  God. 

Tite  nominating  committee  reported  the  following  officers,  who  were 
unanimously  elected. 

President,  Rev.  Charles  Dresser, 

Vice  Piesidents, — Rev.  John  T.  Mitchell,  Rev.  John  G.Bergen,  John 
T.  Stuart,  Esq.,  C.  R.  Matheny,  Esq.,  Dr  John  Todd. 

Treasurer,  John  Williams. 

Secretary,  Dr.  M.  Helm. 

Managers,  Dr.  F.  A.  McNiel,  James  R.  Gray,  S.  H.  Treat,  Thomas 
Moffett,  Benjamin  Furguson,  C.  Bircliall,  Benjamin  S.  Clement,  W.  T. 
Bennet,  John  C.  Doremus. 

The  Society  immediately  organized,  and  Mr.  Clay  eloquently  addressed 
them  on  their  incentives  to  exertion.  His  remarks  weie  enthusiastically 
responded  to,  and  as  a  ciieering  evidence- of  interest  felt  in  this  benevo- 
lent cause,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  were  handed  over  to  the 
Treasurer,  and  fifteen  gentlemen  pledged  ten  dollars  annually  (according 
to  a  plan  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell)  for  the  express  purpose  of  colonizing 
emancipated  slaves. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  presented  to  Mr.  Clay  for  his  eloquent 
and  instructive  lectures. 

The  proceedings  of  these  meetings  were  ordered  to  be  published  in  the 
town  papers,  and  at  a  late  hour,  with  animated  feelings  and  cheering 
hopes,  the  Society  adjourned. 

John  C.  Doremus,  Secretary. 

COLONIZATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  President  of  the  Hampden  County  (Mass.)  Colonization  Society 
thus  writes,  under  date  of  the  22d  ult. 
*'The  Colonization  cause  is  decidedly  advancing  in  favor  in  this  sec- 
VoL.  I.  30 
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tion.  Previous  to  the  visits  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gurley  and  friend  Cresson,  the 
past  autumn  and  winter,  for  several  years  very  little  had  been  done,  owing 
to  well  known  circumstances.  Yet  there  has  not  been  a  time,  since  the 
enterprise  received  its  first  impulse,  that  there  were  not  many  efficient 
and  devoted  friends  to  it.  The  visits  of  the  gentlemen  1  have  named  had 
the  effect  of  calling  public  attention  to  it ;  and  very  few,  so  far  as  my  in- 
formation extends,  (except  those  who  were  committed  to  Abolition  before,) 
who  have  examined  the  subject,  are  now  opposed  to  this  truly  philan- 
thropic scheme. 

"  A  subscription  paper  which  has  only  begun  to  be  circulated,  in  aid  of 
the  Parent  Society,  amounts  to  about  $200. 

"  The  ladies  here  have  become  much  interested,  and  have  formed  a 
society  ;  and  we  expect  valuable  fruits  of  their  exertions. 

"  We  have  no  opponents  here,  except  the  advocates  of  immediate  abo- 
lition; and  we  have  no  fear  from  them,  if  the  intelligent  portion  of  the 
community  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  at  the  subject  with  a  scruti- 
nizing eye,  and  without  prejudice. 

"  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  learn  that  Judge  Wilkeson  has  succeeded 
in  getting  his  ship  under  weigh  ;  and  we  ardently  hope  that  the  arrange- 
ment will  be  productive  of  the  happiest  effects." 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE   COLONIZATION  SOCIETY   OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  eighth  anniversary  of  this  Institution  was  held  in  the  Capitol,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  22,  1839. 

The  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates  was  crowded  to  overflowing  at  an 
early  hour,  so  that  many  persons  could  not  make  their  way  into  the  room. 

The  Hon.  John  Tyler,  President  of  the  Society,  took  the  chair;  and, 
on  motion,  J.  C.  Crane  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  annual  report  was  then  read  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Balch,  Agent  of  the 
Society  ;  and  was,  together  with  the  Treasurer's  report,  on  motion  of 
Sidney  S.  Baxter,  Esq.,  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  managers. 

Wra.  Smith,  Esq.  of  Culpeper,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  present  encouraging  and  prosperous  condition  of 
Liberia,  is  a  matter  of  just  congratulation  to  all  the  friends  of  this  great 
and  philanthropic  cause. 

B.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Kanawha,  offered  the  following,  which  was 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  experience  of  the  past  year  has  rendered  more  firm 
the  conviction  heretofore  so  often  expressed,  that  the  colonization  scheme 
is  worthy  of  the  regards  and  the  efforts  of  the  patriot,  the  philanthropist, 
and  the  christian. 

J.  T.  Anderson.  Esq.,  of  Botetourt,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  while  much  has  been  done,  and  much  more  will  be 
accomplished  by  voluntary  contributions,  through  the  channels  of  private 
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benevolence,  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  our  object  entitle  it  to  the 
liberal  patronage  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State. 

Thomas  VV.  Gilmer,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  offered 
the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  mild  and  redeeming  spirit  of  Colonization,  is  oppo- 
sed to,  and  presents  a  striking  contrast  with,  the  wild  fanaticism  of  those 
who,  by  the  desecration  of  the  name  of  philanthropy,  would  subvert  our 
laws  and  sacrifice  our  happy  institutions  on  the  altar  of  delusion. 

These  resolutions  were  sustained  by  the  gentlemen  offering  them,  b}^ 
eloquent  and  impressive  addresses,  worthy  of  the  "Old  Dominion." 
The  auditory  responded  to  the  sentiments  expressed,  by  frequent  bursts 
of  applause,  indicating  a  deep  interest  in  the  object. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Balch,  Agent,  made  an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the 
meeting,  on  behalf  of  the  exhausted  treasury.  It  is  hoped  the  influence 
of  this  appeal  will  be  exhibited  in  a  generous  contribution  of  funds. 

On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ofiicers  for  the  en- 
suing year  : 

President — Hon.  John  Tyler. 

flee  Presidents — His  Ex,  Gov.  Campbell,  William  Maxwell,  A.  P. 
Upshur,  John  H.  Cocke,  Edward  Colston,  Lewis  Summers,  Sidney  S. 
Baxter,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Mercer,  James  M.  Garnett,  Hon.  William  C. 
Rives,  James  McDowell,  John  F.  May,  Dr.  Thomas  Massie,  Hon.  Hen- 
ry A.  Wise. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Joseph  Mayo. 

Recording  Secretary — Fleming  James. 

Treasurer — Benjamin  Brand. 

Managers — N.  Mills,  H.  W.  Moncure,  Dr.  F.  H.  Deane,  Gustavus 
A.  Myers,  James  C.  Crane,  Jas.  E.  Heath,  Jno,  H.  Eustace,  William  H. 
MacFarland,  Hall  Neilson,  P.  R.  Grattan. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  answer  to  a  general  call 
from  all  parts  of  the  house,  and  then  the  meeting  adjourned. 

JOHN  TYLER,  President. 

James  C.  Crane,   Secretary. 

The  address  of  the  President  was  charaeteristic  for  its  fervid  and  flow- 
ing eloquence,  and  his  allusions  to  the  memory  of  two  of  Virginia's  dis- 
tinguished sons,  as  patrons  and  devoted  friends  of  Colonization — Madison 
and  Marshall — as  well  as  his  strongly  felt  and  expressed  interest  in  the 
cause,  were  most  happy,  and  excited  deep  emotion. 


An  expedition  of  colored  emigrants  is  to  leave  Louisville,  Ky.  for  Liberia,  in 
Africa,  about  the  last  of  June. 


A  letter  from  Liberia,  dated  January  22d,  announces  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
Emperor,  which  sailed  from  New  York  in  December  last,  with  a  reinforcement 
to  the  Methodist  Mission  at  Liberia,  under  the  Rev,  John  Seys,  and  also  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Mission,  under  Dr.  Savage.  Recent  advices  from  Cape 
Palmas  were  favorable.  All  the  missionaries  both  there  and  at  Liberia  were  well. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  JUNE  15th,  1839. 

A  Public  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  22d  May,  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney,  late  Governor  of  Liberia,  and 
since  Agent  for  the  Society  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Breck- 
enridge.  Mr.  P.  exhibited,  in  a  clear  and  conclusive  manner,  the  influences  now 
at  work,  and  which  must,  one  day,  result  in  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  in  our 
country  ;  and  then  held  up  the  principle  cf  colonization,  as  precisely  adapted  to 
a  crisis  of  this  kind,  by  affording,  alike,-  an  asylum  and  a  home  for  our  colored 
population,  and  a  means  of  relief  for  the  immense  and  growing  evils  which  they 
must  otherwise  entail  upon  us. 

Dr.  B.,  in  more  than  his  usual  style  of  eloquence,  displayed  the  magnitude 
and  grandeur  of  the  scheme  of  African  colonization — adverted  to  some  of  the 
leading  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  rapid  progress,  and  portrayed  the  means  and 
the  certainty  of  its  final  and  complete  success.  The  addresses  were  both  long ; 
but  a  large  and  very  intelligent  audience  remained  with  undivided  attention  to 
the  close  of  the  exercises,  and  many  were  heard,  while  leaving  the  house,  to 
express  the  highest  gratification. 


Amidst  the  indifference  of  some,  the  lukewarmness  of  others,  and  the  fierce 
opposition  of  a  third  party,  in  the  United  States,  to  the  grand  and  beneficent 
scheme  of  African  colonization,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  such  a  man  as  Thomas 
Powell  Buxton,  the  leadingadvocatein  Parliament  of  the  measures  which  ended  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  West  Indian  slaves,  acknowledge,  that  all  means  hitherto 
employed,  and  to  which  recourse  can  possibly  be  had,  will  be  totally  inefficient  to 
even  check  the  slave  trade  and  its  preceding  and  concomitant  horrors,  unless  by 
the  intervention  and  aid  of  Africa  herself.  In  the  work  from  which  the  initial 
article  in  our  present  number  is  taken,  Mr.  Buxton,  after  describing  the  slave 
trade,  external  and  internal,  enlarges  upon  the  immense  and  varied  capabilities 
of  Africa  in  an  agricultural  and  commercial  point  of  view,  and  draws  the  infer- 
ence, that  peaceful  traffic  of  the  wares  and  manufactures  of  the  civilized  world, 
in  exchange  for  the  products  of  her  soil,  sliould  take  the  place  of  the  hitherto 
cursed  one  in  slaves;  and  thus,  whilst  opening  such  an  intercourse  with  this 
great  continent,  opportunities  will  be  oflTered  for  inculcating  on  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  the  lessons  and  practice  of  Christianity,  and  an  adoption  of  the  arts 
of  civilized  life.  The  idea  of  "  a  body  of  men  who  will  return  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers,  carrying  divine  truth  and  all  its  concomitant  blessings  into  the  heart 
of  Africa,"  now  advanced  by  Mr.  Buxton,  has  been  continually  urged  by  coloni- 
zationists  as  one  in  itself  of  vital  importance,  and  which  must  commend  itself  to 
the  friends  of  missionary  effort  all  over  the  world. 

In  fine,  without  using  the  word,  Mr.  Buxton  evidently  aims  at  bringing  about 
the  same  results,  and  by  analogous  means  with  those  for  which  the  friends  of 
colonization  have  long  labored,  and  to  the  partial  success  of  which  they  can  look 
with  honest  pride  and  pleasure.  Let  the  wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain  be 
enlisted  in  furtherance  of  African  colonization,  and  ere  long  the  entire  western 
coast  will  be  studded  with  the  dwellings  of  free  and  enlightened  Christian  co- 
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lonists  from  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies  ;  and  the  slave  trade  wil 
only  be  known  as  a  dark  spot  in  the  history  of  bygone  times. 

But,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  and  beneficent  a  scheme,  every 
good  citizen  must  contribute  his  aid — he  of  the  South  in  converting  his  slaves 
into  emigrants — he  of  the  North  in  procuring  vessels  and  provisions  for  the  voyage? 
and  purchasing  of  the  soil,  for  their  immediate  occupation  and  residence  in  Africa. 
When  there,  the  emigrants  will  meet  with  their  brethren,  already  settled,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  political  and  religious  rights,  and  the  possessors  of  property  acquired 
by  their  own  industry.  We  commend  the  subjoined  address,  on  this  topic,  to 
the  attentive  perusal  of  every  patriot  and  of  every  Christian  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  suggestions  to  the  Auxiliary  Societies,  printed  on  the  cover  of 
the  Herald  will,  we  may  be  sure,  receive  that  early  notice,  and  be  adopted  to 
the  extent  demanded  by  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  zeal  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  parties  addressed. 


ADDRESS 

To  the  Clergy  of  all  denominations  in  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  beg  leave,  in  view  of  the  approaching  anniversary  of  American  freedom, 
to  remind  you  of  a  custom  or  rather  a  duty  which  has  been,  with  great  propriety, 
connected  with  that  joyful  occasion.  And  we  are  happy  in  doing  so,  to  be  able 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  which  at  its  late  sessions  expressed  strongly  its  approbation  of  our  cause, 
and  recommended  to  its  pastors  to  plead  its  claims  and  take  up  collections  in  aid 
of  our  funds,  on  or  about  the  4th  of  July. 

The  cause  of  colonization  is  linked  in  with  more  important  objects,  and  bears 
upon  more  important  interests,  than  any  other  which  claims  the  attention  of  the 
benevolent.  It  has  for  its  object  to  elevate  and  bless  the  free  colored  population 
of  our  country — to  ransom  from  perpetual  slavery  (hundreds  of  individuals  and 
families)  those  who  otherwise  must  descend  in  bondage  to  the  grave, — to  har- 
monize the  conflicting  interests  of  the  North  and  the  South,  and  quiet  the  agitations 
which  convulse  our  land,  by  removing  the  evils  which  gave  them  birth, — to 
banish  from  the  earth  the  iniquitous  and  accursed  slave  trade,  and  to  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity  throughout  the  dark  continent  of  Africa. 
Our  scheme,  if  successful,  will,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  achieve  these  glorious 
results ;  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  prospect  of  success  is  now  more  animating 
than  ever  before.  As  a  society,  we  regard  our  immediate  object,  mainly,  as 
preparatory  to  the  great  national  and  voluntary  movements,  which  are  to  con- 
summate the  grand  results  of  the  scheme,— to  establish  the  practicability  and 
desirableness  of  colonizing  the  African  on  his  native  shores,  to  make  it  evident 
to  all  that  Africa  is  the  best  place  for  the  colored  man,  and  that  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  both  races  that  they  should  be  separated  from  each  other.  When 
this  object  is  attained,  we  confidently  expect  legislative  aid  and  voluntary  emi- 
gration to  take  the  work  out  of  our  hands,  and  carry  it  on  to  its  completion. 
Pressed  by  the  accumulating  evils  and  prospective  dangers  from  the  vast  increase 
of  their  colored  population,  the  slave  states  will  most  gladly  unite  with  the  free, 
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itt  a  scheme  which  holds  out  such  a  prospect  of  relief,  and  bring  to  its  aid  their 
great  and  steady  resources.  As  soon,  moreover,  as  we  have  made  it  clear  to  our 
colored  people,  that  they  can  be  free  in  reality,  and  far  more  prosperous  and 
happy  in  Africa  than  in  America,  the  very  same  causes  which  draw  such  multi- 
tudes of  the  poor  and  oppressed  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  will  induce  the 
despised  and  degraded  Africans  to  seek  the  shores  of  their  father-land.  With 
this  view  every  pains  and  much  expense  are  directed  towards  the  founding  and 
sustaining  of  flourishing  colonies, — establishing  the  institutions  of  education  and 
religion, — cultivating  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  developing  the  resources  of 
the  African  coast,  unsurpassed  by  any  soil  on  the  globe.  Regular  packets  will 
hereafter  ply  between  Liberia  and  the  LInited  States,  both  for  purposes  of  trade 
and  emigration.  Li  a  word,  there  is  every  prospect,  if  we  are  liberally  supported, 
of  speedily  attaining  the  object  we  have  in  view;  and  when  it  is  attained,  we 
feel  sure  of  final  and  complete  success.  The  ultimate  and  universal  emancipa- 
tion of  our  soutliern  slaves,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  south,  and  by  her 
own  action,  (and  in  no  other  way  do  we  desire  it,)  is  one  of  the  surest  results  of 
our  success,  and  by  no  other  plan  that  we  can  conceive,  can  this  result  be  at- 
tained, except  by  forced  measures,  which  will  inevitably  bring  in  their  train 
violence  and  bloodshed.  But  what  we  do  must  be  done  soon.  The  population 
is  increasing  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  work  in  a  still 
greater  proportion. 

In  our  success  is  bound  up,  also,  the  grand  object  of  planting  the  gospel  in 
Africa,  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  In  no  other  way  can  the  gospel 
or  its  ministers  gain  a  footing  among  those  savage  tribes:  and  legislative  de- 
nunciations, and  vessels  of  war,  are  utterly  futile  in  suppressing  the  inhuman 
traffic  in  slaves.  In  spite  of  these  measures,  150,000  souls  are  yearly  consigned 
to  bondage  and  death  ;  and  nothing  but  the  lining  of  the  coast  with  colonies,  and 
civilizing  the  interior  tribes  who  practise  it,  can  exterminate  the  horrid  eviU 

On  all  these  grounds,  and  we  might  add  many  others,  we  implore  your  help. 
Take  up  the  cause  as  one  of  the  grandest  schemes  to  which  the  benevolence  of 
the  age  has  given  birth.  Press  it  as  involving  the  salvation  of  the  colored  race, 
— the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Union, — ihe  evangelization  of  Africa,  and  the 
extermination  of  the  slaver.  Remembering  that  every  single  dollar  tells  upon 
Ihe  good  of  our  cause,  press  it  with  a  heart  warmed  with  symjjathy  for  the  in- 
jured and  the  degraded, — a  heart  glowing  with  enlightened  patriotism,  and  fired 
with  holy  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  over  a  benighted  continent,  and  you 
will  find  many  a  heart  prepared  to  respond  to  you, — many  a  hand  opened  for  the 
support  of  so  noble  an  enterprise. 

In  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society. 

M.  B.  HOPE, 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  General  .9gen/. 

The  funds  raised,  if  no  private  opportunity  offer  soon,  please  send  by  mail 
addressed,  "General  Agent  of  Penn'a  Colonization  Society,  Philadelphia." 
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WEST  INDIA  OPINIONS  ON  COLONIZATION. 

Already,  we  find,  that  the  attention  of  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  colored 
population  of  the  West  Indies  is  beginning  to  be  directed  towards  the  civilization 
of  Africa.  "The  light  of  the  Gospel  must  spread  into  the  deepest  recesses, 
and  the  foot  of  the  slave  merchant  must  desert  her  shores,"  is  a  sentiment  in  the 
speech  of  iMr.  Prescod,  himself  a  colored  man,  which  we  insert  below.  But  by 
no  other  means  than  by  colonizing  the  coast,  can  these  results  be  obtained. 

Tiie  speech  of  Mr.  Prescod  was  at  a  great  Anti-Slavery  dinner  in  Barbadoes,  on 
the  2Tth  of  November  last. 

Mr.  Prescod  said,  he  had  risen  to  propose  a  toast  which  was  so  congenial  with 
his  feelings  and  his  principles,  that  his  only  regret,  at  that  moment,  was,  that  he 
could  not'do  it  justice.     It  was  Africa,  "The  speedy  civilization  of  Africa,"  his 
and  their  mother-land — (Cheers) — and  all  in  that  room  who  knew  him  might 
conceive  what   his   feelings  were   on   proposing  that  toast   on    that   occasion. 
(Cheers.)     He  had  said  tliat  he  was  unable  to  do  the  subject  justice.     He  was 
fatigued  with  over-exertion  for  the  last  week;  and   his  excitement  was  such,  on 
witnessing  the   immense  company  that  had   assembled   to   do  honour  to  their 
friends— the  friends  of  Africa  and   of  her  oppressed  and  degraded  sons — and  on 
hearing  the  soul-stirring  sentiments  which  had  been  delivered  during  the  evening, 
that   h'e  had   almost  determined  to  decline  the  honour  which  the  committee  had 
conferred  upon  him,  and  to  leave  the  room.     He  felt — yes,  he  felt,  that  night,  a 
proud  satisfaction  on  beholding  their  enthusiasm  in  that  cause  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself,  body  and  mind.     (Great  cheering.)     His  was  a  sort  of  selfish 
delight,  for  he  felt  that  he  and  every  other  labourer  in  the  cause,  however  hum- 
ble his  pretensions,  were  indirectly  honoured  by  the  honour  done  to  the  cham- 
pions of  that  cause.  (Cheers.)  He  was  proud  to  behold  the  hundreds  of  Africa — 
and  they  wanted  but  standing  room  to  make  those  hundreds  thousands — (Hear) 
— assembled   together  to  greet   with  welcome  their  philanthropic  benefactors, 
(Cheers.)     They  had  heard  his  friend,  INIr.  Scoble,  speak  of  his  excursions  into 
the  country.     He  (Mr.  Prescod)  had  accompanied   him  and  iheir  other  friends, 
and  had  witnessed  the  scenes  and  heard  the  joyful  remarks  which  had  been  de- 
tailed to  them.     Tiiey  might  conceive  what  his  feelings  were  on  those  occasions; 
knowing  him  as  they  did,  they  might  conceive,  but  it  would   be  impossible  for 
him   or  any  one  to  describe,  the  feelings  with  which   he   had  heard  one  noble- 
minded  labourer  declare,  that  his  heart  was  dancing  for  joy,  at  beholding,  face  to 
face,   the  friends  who   had   assisted   to  obtain  his  freedom  for  him.     (Immense 
cheering,  and  Hear,  hear,  hear.)     This  was  ihe  poetical  observation  of  a  negro 
— of  a\ian   as  black  as  his   (Mr.  Prescod's)  grandmother-  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.) — and   who,  a  few   months  ago,  was  considered  unworthy  to  enjoy  the 
rights  of  man.     (Cheers.)     He  (Mr.  Prescod)  however  looked  confidently  for- 
ward  to  the   time  when  the?e  notions  of  exclusive  humanity  would  be  entirely 
rooted  out  of  the  bosom  ol'the  white  man,  and  when  his  negro  bretliren  here  and 
everywhere  would  be  acknowledged  to  be  his  equals  in  nature  and  in  law.    But, 
ere  this  could  be  effected  to  the  full,  Africa  must  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  civi- 
lization.    The  light  of  the  Gospel  must  spread  into  her  deepest  recesses,  and  the 
foot  of  the  slave  merchant  must  desert  her  shores.    (Cheers.)     It  was  their  duty 
to  pray  earnestly,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  to  their  common  God  and  Father, 
for  the  civilization   of  their  mother-land.     For  until   they  could  point  to  Africa, 
with  the  same  feelings  of  honest  pride,  with  the  same  degree  of  exultation,  with 
which   the   white   man  now  pointed    to  Europe,  and   say,  "behold   our  mother 
country" — until  they  could  do  this,  they  nin.st  be  satisfied  to  be  still  a  d?graded 
people,  although  revelling  in  wealth  and  worldly  comforts      He  proposed  "The 
speedy  civilization  of  Africa."    The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiastic  applause. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  RELIGIOUS  BODIES  IN  FAVOR  OF  COLONIZATION. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  great  Christian  sects  among  us  are  opposed 
to  Colonization.  Most  of  them  are,  on  the  contrary,  decidedly  friendly  to  it. 
Some  manifest  their  sentiments  with  more  distinctness  than  others — as  we  see  by 
the  subjoined  resolutions  of  the  Old  School  General  Assembly,  lately  convened 
in  this  city,  and  of  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference. 

The  first,  offered  by  Dr.  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  was  carried  without  debate, 

and  with  but  one  dissentingr  voice,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  this  General  Assembly,  approving  the  objects  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society,  and  rejoicing  in  the  success  which  by  a  gracious  Pro- 
vidence has  been  granted  to  this  benevolent  enterprize  thus  far,  would  renew  the 
recommendation  to  the  churches  under  their  care,  formerly  made,  to  take  up  a 
collection  to  aid  the  funds  of  said  Society,  on  or  about  the  fourth  day  of  July, 
annually. 

The  action  of  the  latter  body  is  thus  set  forth  : 

Colonization  Resolutions. 
Passed  by  the  BdUimore  .innual  Conference. 

1.  Resolved  by  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference,  in  Conference  assembled, 
That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society. 

2.  Resolved,  That  this  Conference  recommend  to  the  members  thereof,  the 
taking  up  of  collections  on  or  about  the  4th  of  July,  in  behalf  of  this  noble  enter- 
prise ;  those  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  forwarded  to  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society,  and  those  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  to  the 
societies  in  those  states. 
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For  the  Colonization  Herald. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  long  intended  to  recommend  to  that  portion  of  your  sub- 
scribers who  profess  an  interest  in  the  success  of  your  good  cause,  the  example 
of  a  pattizan  of  a  political  paper  recently,  who,  to  test  his  approval  of  the  course 
adopted  by  its  conductors,  sent  them  the  names  of  six  new  subscribers  obtained 
by  his  personal  exertions,  and  calling  on  its  readers  generally  to  make  similar 
efforts.  When  I  read  his  letter,  the  recollection  that  the  able  periodical  you 
conduct  was  but  very  inadequately  supported,  and  that  upon  the  general  adoption 
of  its  benign  tenets  the  perpetuity  of  our  happy  Union  chiefly  rested,  I  felt  con- 
strained to  prove  my  friendship  for  the  Herald  to  at  least  an  equal  extent,  and 
have  subsequently  procured  more  than  twice  as  many  subscribers  for  it.  Will 
5T0U  therefore,  permit  me  to  drop  a  hint  through  your  columns  to  the  real  friends 
of  Colonization  ]  Let  each  one  who  now  reads  it,  forward  you  half  a  dozen  new- 
names,  :]:7^  accompanied  by  the  very  cheap  pay  in  advance,  .^/X-  and  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  an  enterprize  so  well  entitled  to  the  warmest  aspirations  of  the 
patriot,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  Christian,  would  thereby  receive  a  most  salu- 
tary impulse.  VIATOR. 
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FEMALE  EFFORTS. 

We  acknowledged  in  our  last  Number  another  munificent  gift  from"E.B.M." 
Let  every  lady  in  our  land,  rich  or  poor,  remember  that  this  good  Samaritan  has 
already  contributed  no  less  than  $150  to  our  funds,  solely  by  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  court  plaster;  and  asks  if  there  is  no  mode  whereby  she  may  aid  our 
holy  cause.  If  she  possess  not  wealth,  still  the  widow's  rnite  may  be  blessed  to 
the  hapless  children  of  Africa,  and  if  she  has  nothing  herself  to  give,  her  influ- 
ence upon  others  may  do  something  to  waft  the  exile  home— something  to  dry 
up  the  sources  of  the  accursed  slave  trade.  /-,  i     ■ 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  we  may  add,  that  the  quality  of  the  "  Colonization 
Court  Plaster"''is  unsurpassed  ;  and  that  a  long  personal  acquaintance  with  its 
value,  renders  a  case  of  it  our  constant  companion.  It  may  be  had,  wholesale 
and  retail,  at  Mr.  Blair's  Drug  Store,  corner  of  Walnut  and  Eighth  streets, 
Mr.  B,  having  kindly  volunteered  an  agency  for  its  sale,  gratuitously. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit.  By  Geo.  W.  Bethune,  D.D.  Minister  of  the  Third 
Reformed  Church,  Philadelphia.  "  If  these  things  be  in  you,  and  abound,  they 
make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  ot 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."— 2  Peter,  i.  8.  Philadelphia:  Harrison  Hall.  1839. 
pp.  210.  Svo. 

«<  The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance:  Jgainst  such  there  is  no  law.^^ — Galatians,  v.  22,  23. 
These  are  the  fruit  of  the  spirit,  and  these  the  themes  on  which  the  reverend 
author  has  discoursed,  in  the  present  work,  in  a  strain  of  animated  piety  and  of 
persuasive,  yet  chastened  eloquence.  It  seemed  but  a  simple  act  of  justice 
to  the  community,  that  its  members  at  large  should  participate  in  the  instructive 
lessons,  first  presented  in  the  discourses  on  the  above  text  by  the  preacher  to  his 
own  peoph  :  and  that  the  strong  and  abiding  impression  which  their  delivery 
produced  within  the  walls  of  the  church,  should  be  repeated  and  extended  far 
beyond  its  precincts;  in  fact,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Conscious  of  our  own  unfitness  to  discuss,  in  an  appropriate  frame  of  mind,  the 
various  merits  of  these  discourses,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  aflirming, 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  person  to  read  them  in  a  commonly  sober 
frame  of  thought,  without  catching  some  of  the  benign  influence  of  the  fruit  of 
the  spirit,  and  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  their  eloquent  author,  in  his  exposition 
of  those  charities  of  life  which  give  it  the  only  true  zest  here,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  so  beautifully  prepare  for  their  more  expanded  exercise  and  perfect 
fruit  hereafter.  Thoroughly  scriptural  without  sectarianism — ethical  without 
any  lack  of  religious  fervour — the  discourses  of  Dr.  Bethune  are  calculated  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  strengthen  Christians  of  every  denomination  in  their  belief  of 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  and,  a  still  higher  merit,  to  sootbe  the  headstrong,  the 
passionate,  and  the  capricious,  into  a  peaceful  and  loving  temper,  and  to  win 
over  the  worldly  man,  the  cynic,  and  the  professed  stoic,  to  the  study  of  a  system, 
compared  to  which  all  the  wisdom  of  all  the  schools  of  philosophy  is  but  as 
sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
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^hi  Inquiry  into  the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  .African  Race  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  means  of  Bettering  its  Fortunes.  By  An  American.  Philadel- 
phia :  Haswell,  Barrington  &  Haswell.  1839.  pp.  214.  12mo. 

This  volume  is  a  manual  which  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  since  it  discusses  topics  of  great  moment  to  all,  in  a  strain  of 
tempered  earnestness  and  sincerity,  and  with  such  obvious  knowledge  and  re- 
flection, as  must  bring  them  home  to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  all.  A  friend 
of  the  African  race,  desirous  of  permanently  and  early  ameliorating  its  condition, 
the  author  appeals  in  its  favour  to  the  temperate  abolitionist  against  the  over- 
zealous  and  infuriate  subverter  of  constitutional  law,  and  the  benevolent  slave- 
holder against  the  perverse  obstinacy  of  those  who  profess  to  see  no  need  of 
change,  no  object  for  reform.  The  free  States  are  addressed,  in  reference  to 
their  actual  relative  position  and  obligations  towards  their  co-sovereignties  of  the 
south  and  west,  and  to  tjieir  present  and  prospective  duties  to  the  colored  people 
within  their  limits.  Reform  at  home,  by  elevating  the  standard  of  intelligence 
and  morals  of  these  latter,  is  recommended  to  precede  either  advice  or  remon- 
strances from  the  free  to  the  slave-holding  vStates. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  an  appeal  to  the  Union,  made  in  a  proper  American 
spirit,  in  which  the  compatibility  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  of  their  citizens 
with  their  highest  moral  obligations,  is  enlarged  and  successfully  exhibited. 

To  each  and  all  of  the  several  great  parties  in  the  question  of  the  amelioration 
of  the  African  race,  in  the  United  States,  the  author  speaks  with  a  mild  firmness 
and  distinctness  at  once  evincive  of  his  own  conscious  rectitude  of  purpose,  and 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  subjects  in  dispute.  No  important  truth  is  either  evaded 
or  shunned.  The  style  both  of  thought  and  of  expression  is  vigorous  and  plain,  by 
which  the  work  must  commend  itself  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  thrifty  farmer 
and  industrious  mechanic,  not  less  than  to  the  schola  and  the  statesman.  In 
further  commendation,  we  may  add,  that  the  question  of  slavery  and  of  slave 
labour,  is  examined  not  only  in  its  moral  and  religious,  but  also  in  its  politico- 
economical  bearings.  Under  this  latter  aspect,  also,  the  author  examines  the 
effects  of  emancipation  on  the  free  States,  and  compares  the  influence  of  this 
measure  brought  about  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means,  with  that  which 
would  result  from  its  accomplishment  by  menace  and  force. 

In  conclusion  :  whilst  all  parties  are  addressed,  through  their  reason  and  their 
better  feelings,  no  one  of  them  is  flattered  at  the  expense  of  another — no  one  of 
them  is  excluded  from  a  participation  in  the  good  work;  but  each  is  told  and 
shown  how  it  may  rightfully  and  usefully  contribute  its  aid  for  this  purpose. 

If  it  were  of  any  moment  to  make  the  declaration,  we  can  say,  that,  in  our 
short  notice  of  this  work,  we  have  expressed  simply  our  impressions,  derived 
from  a  perusal  of  it,  without  any  bias  of  intimate  acquaintance  with,  or  of  friend- 
ship for  the  author,  who  is  to  us  comparatively  a  stranger. 


Sketches  of  Public  Characters,  Discourses,  and  Essays  :  To  ivhich  is  added,  A  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Eloquence  of  the  ./indents.  By  Henry  Lord  Brougham.  In  two 
volumes,  12mo.  pp.  247  and  252.     Carey  &  Hart. 

In  connexion  with  illustrative  remarks  on  the  great  questions  which  they  either 
originated   or   were   instrumental   in   carrying    out,  Lord    Brougham  gives  us 
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characteristic  sketches  of  the  men  who  have  figured  in  public  life  within  the  last 

quarter  of  a  century  in  England.    Thus,  apropos  of  the  "state  of  opinion,"  we  have 

some  account  of  William  Uobbett, — as,  after  speaking  of  the  orders  in  counsel,  that 
of  Mr.  Stephens.  Among  the  men  of  more  shining  mark  who  are  portrayed  in 
these  pages,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Wilberforce,  Bentham,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Graltan,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
&c.  The  nanrles  of  the  originals,  and  the  well  known  ability  of  the  painter,  who 
has  himself  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  with  tliem  in  the  same  theatre,  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  instruction  which  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  receive  from  a  perusal  of  the  work. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  inaugural  discourse  of  Lord,  then  Mr. 
Brougham,  on  his  being  installed  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
together  with  a  dissertation  on  the  eloquence  of  the  ancients,  and  translations  of 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes  on  the  affairs  of  the  Chesonese,  and  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Rhodes;  also  of  the  peroration  of  the  second  philippic  of  Cicero 
against  Marc  Antony. 

If  the  first  volume,  or  the  sketches,  be  intended  for  the  gratification  of  the 
majority  of  readers,  the  last  one  is  well  calculated  to  convey  lessons  to  the 
forensic  speaker,  the  public  orator,  and  the  tasteful  scholar. 


The  Martyr  Spirit.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Babcock.   Christian  Review,  No.  XIIL 

March,  1839. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  lecture,  to  which  we  listened  with  so  much  pleasure 
on  the  occasion  of  its  delivery  last  winter,  before  the  Athenian  Institute,  intro- 
duced into  the  pages  of  the  Christian  Review.  The  gifted  author  has  carried 
out,  it  seems  to  us,  with  great  distinctness  and  ability,  his  views  of  the  con- 
stituents of  a  martyr  spirit,  and  the  contrast  between  its  genuine  and  its  spurious 
manifestations. 

Illustrations  of  the  martyr  spirit  are  introduced  in  the  conduct  of  Polycarp 
and  Germanicus,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era;  and  occasion  is 
thence  taken  by  the  author  to  animadverton  the  captious  objections  of  Gibbon. 
The  proof  of  the  elemerits  of  real  greatness  evinced  by  the  true  martyr,  are  next  set 
forth  in  a  style  of  vigorous  thought  and  expression,  which  amounts  to  true 
eloquence.  We  could  wish  that  space  were  allowed  us  to  introduce  copious 
extracts  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  who  would  at  once  join  fully  in  our 
opinion. 

Among  the  exemplifications  of  the  martyr  spirit,  woman  is  adduced  as  a  suf- 
ferincr  witness  throuo-hout  two-thirds  of  the  world.  In  the  cause  of  benevolence, 
Howard  is  most  appropriately  instanced  ;  also  Clarkson.  To  the  same  purport 
is  the  Christian  missionary.  'I'he  like  disposition  was  evinced  by  the  Puritan 
settlers  of  New  England,  and  at  a  somewhat  later  dale,  by  Roger  Williams, 
under  the  cruelties  of  some  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  these  same  Puritans. 
The  American  revolution  abounds  with  examples  of  the  power  of  this  spirit,  one 
of  which,  the  encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  is  introduced  by  the  author,  who 
concludes  by  a  very  happy  reference  to  the  martyr's  testimony  borne  by  William 
Penn, — of  not  fighting  but  suffering, — in  these  words  :  "The  second  city  of  this 
great  nation,  in  all  its  beauty,  and  order,  and  incipient  magnificence,  was  the 
scene  of  his  peaceful  councils,  and  the  noble  Commonwealth  that  bears  his  name, 
with  her  million  and  a  half  of  free,  prosperous,  and  happy  citizens,  is  the  tangible 
memorial  of  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  the  martyr  spirit." 


W'orthy  of  notice  and  commendation  is  the  abridged  Life  of  JVilberforce,  by  Dr. 
Caspar  Morris,  of  this  city,  prepared  from  the  original  work  published  last  year  in 
England  by  the  sons  of  that  distinguished  philanthropist,  and  especially  elo- 
quent defender  of  the  African  race.  The  volume  in  question  is  of  a  convenient 
size,  and  exhibits  in  a  regular  narrative,  with  still  tolerably  full  extracts  from 
diary  and  letters,  the  opinions,  acts,  and  parliamentary  labors  of  Wilberforce. 


